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Civil  engineering  professor  Bryan  Karney,  a finalist  in  the  TVO  Best  Lecturer  competition,  loves  the 
creativity  that  lecturing  requires. 


Voting  Begins  for  TVO’s  Best  Lecturer 


By  Elaine  Smith 

It’s  time  for  faculty  and  staff  to 
exercise  the  right  to  vote  by 
participating  in  the  TVO  Best 
Lecturer  election. 

University  of  Toronto  profes- 
sors dominate  the  list  of  finalists 
for  TVO’s  Best  Lecturer  competi- 
tion, with  U of  T faculty  earning 
six  of  the  10  coveted  spots.  Each 
finalist  will  deliver  a lecture  that 
will  be  aired  on  TVO’s  Big  Ideas 
beginning  Jan.  13  and  the  public 
will  vote  to  decide  the  winner. 
The  finalists  will  compete  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  named  TVO’s 
Best  Lecturer  for  2007,  with  the 
winner  earning  a $10,000  schol- 
arship for  his  or  her  university. 
The  U of  T contingent  comes  from 
a variety  of  disciplines  and  repre- 
sents both  the  St.  George  and 
Scarborough  campuses: 

• Maydianne  Andrade,  biology, 
. UTSC 

• Kenneth  Bartlett,  history,  St.  George 


• Marc  Fournier,  psychology,  UTSC 

• Steve  Joordens,  psychology, 
UTSC 

• Bryan  Karney,  civil  engineering, 
St.  George 

• Tick  Mount,  English,  St.  George 

Contestants  were  initially  nom- 
inated by  students  across  the 
province,  with  155  names  pro- 
posed, cut  to  71,  then  to  30  and 
finally  to  10.  The  finalists  were 
chosen  for  their  ability  to  present 
complex  ideas  with  clarity,  energy 
and  authority  by  a distinguished 
panel  of  judges:  Globe  and  Mail 
columnist  Margaret  Wente,  novel- 
ist Camilla  Gibb  and  Maclean’s 
managing  editor  Tony  Keller. 

“What  TVO  has  done  to  raise 
the  profile  of  lecturing  is  wonder- 
ful,” said  civil  engineering’s 
Karney.  “To  me,  it’s  a very  creative, 
dynamic  situation.  It’s  the  essence 
of  being  human  because  you  get 
to  communicate  with  others 
insights  that  are  valuable  to  you.” 
Joordens  said  he’s  honoured  to 


be  a finalist  in  a competition 
whose  contestants  were  initially 
nominated  by  students. “To  get  to 
the  Top  10  in  Ontario  where  there 
are  so  many  great  lecturers,  it’s 
mind-numbing,”  he  said.  “When 
you’re  in  grad  school,  the  focus 
is  on  developing  as  a researcher 
and  you  don’t  really  get  to  focus 
on  teaching.  When  I started 
teaching,  I realized  I loved  it.  It’s 
what  I’d  like  to  be  recognized  for.” 
Two  lectures  will  air  each  week 
beginningjan.  13.  U of  T professors 
can  be  viewed  as  follows: 

• Jan.  13,  4 p.m.,  Steve  Joordens 

• Jan.  20,  4 p.m.,  Kenneth  Bartlett 

• Jan.  27,  4 p.m.,  Nick  Mount 

• Feb.  3,  4 p.m.,  Bryan  Karney 
and  Marc  Fournier 

• Feb.  10,  4 p.m.,  Maydianne 
Andrade 

Viewers  can  vote  for  their 
favourite  lecturer  online  or 
by  phone.  Visit  the  Best 
Lecturer  website  at  www.tvo.org/ 
bestlecturer  for  more  information. 


New  UTSC  Principal 
Returns  to  Roots 


By  Elaine  Smith 

WITH  HIS  APPOINTMENT  AS 
principal  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Scarborough,  psychology 
professor  Franco  Vaccarino’s  career 
at  U of  T has  come  full  circle.  - 
Vaccarino,  who  was  also  named 
a University  of  Toronto  vice-pres- 
ident by  Governing  Council  Dec. 
14,  taught  his  first  U of  T class  at 
the  Scarborough  campus  in  1984. 

“My  first  year  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  was  at 
UTSC;  and  it  stayed  with  me,”  he 
said.  “I  have  very,  very  fond  mem- 
ories of  my  first  year.  And  my  first 
research  student,  who  is  now  a 
professor  at  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego,  was  a 
student  at  UTSC. 

“When  the  position  came  up,  it 
had  tremendous  positive  associa- 
tions. It  almost  feels  like  I’m 
coming  home.” 


Since  teaching  his  first  class, 
Vaccarino’s  career  path  has  taken 
him  to  many  other  posts  at  U of  T, 
including  his  current  position  as 
chair  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  graduate  chair  of  the 
tri-campus  graduate  department 
of  psychology  and  full  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

He  has  valued  his  time  with  the 
psychology  department,  which  he 
counts  among  the  best  psychology 
departments  in  the  World.  But 
as  much  as  he  has  enjoyed  these 
posts,  he’s  even  more  excited 
about  the  challenge  of  serving  as 
principal  at  UTSC. 

“I  enjoy  building,  creating  and 
innovating  and  Scarborough 
offers  a phenomenal  opportunity 
for  that,”  he  said  during . an 
informal  chat  in  his  office. 

Expanding  graduate  programs  is 
one  of  many  areas  that  interest 
-See  NEW  Page  4- 


OISE  Centre  Focuses  on 
Inner  City  Schools 


By  Michah  Rynor 

IF.  YOU  BELIEVE  THE  MEDIA,  INNER 
city  schools  are  fraught  with 
violence,  poverty  and  despair. 
And  while  there  are  serious  pres- 
sures affecting  many  big  city 
classrooms,  there  are  also  success 
stories.  Some  of  the  credit  for 
these  triumphs  can  be  attributed 
to  the  Centre  for  Urban  Schooling 
(CUS)  at  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education 
of  U of  T (OISE/UT) 
and  its  collaborations 
with  schools  . and 
communities. 

This  centre,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in 
Canada  and  one  of  a 
few  in  North  America,  received 
funding  approval  in  2005  to 
address  systemic  barriers  for- 
underserved  youth  in  Toronto 
schools. 

CUS  research  generates  new 


insights  into  inner  City  students. 
Its  work  focuses  in  part  on  creat- 
ing partnerships/advocacy  with 
schools  and  community  and  on 
training  teachers  to  teach  in 
inner-city  schools,  while  investi- 
gating better  ways  to  develop  and 
prepare  these  teachers. 

Choosing  to  teach  in  some  of 
the  most  problem-plagued 
schools  is  a real  calling,  said 
Professor  Kathleen  Gallagher,  aca- 
demic director  of  the 
centre. 

“I  taught  in  a down- 
town school  for  10 
years,”  Gallagher  said, 
“and  I loved  it.  These 
were  the  most  chal- 
lenging and  rewarding 
years  I’ve  had  in  Toronto.” 

She  maintains  that  partnerships 
between  these  public  schools  and 
universities  are  long  overdue, 
especially  those  addressing  the 
-See  OISE  Page  9- 
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CALL  FOR  PARTICIPATION 

OCTJFA  AWARD  NOMINATIONS  SOUGHT 

The  Ontario  Confhderataion  of  University  Faculty  Associ#ons 
(OCUFA)  is  accepting  nominations  for  its  annual  awards  recognizing 
outstanding  teaching  and  academic  librarianship  at  Ontario 
universities.  Nominations  are  due  by  Feb.  23.  Nomination  forms  are 
available  the  OCUFA  website  (www.ocufa.on.ca/awards)  or  through 
the  . OCUFA  office,  27  Carlton  St,  Toronto,  ON,  M5B  1L2 
or  ocufa@oeufa.on.ca. 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


BLASTING  OFF  WITH  SUCCESS 

The  balloon-borne  large-aperture  sub-millimeter  telescope  (BLAST) 
had  a successful  launch  in  the  Antarctic  Dec.  22  with  University  of 
Toronto  researchers  on  hand.  At  a float  altitude  of  39.5  km  for  11  days, 
the  telescope  collected  data  that  will  provide  astronomers  from  the 
U of  T,  the  University  of  British  Columbia  and  a consortium  of  other 
universities  in  the  U.S.,  U.K.  and  Mexico  with  unique  information  on 
star  formation.  BLAST  was  looking  at  both  the  Milky  Way  and  at  distant 
galaxies  seen  during  their  major  stage  of  star  formation.  Maps  and 
source  catalogues  from  the  data  collected  will  take  a year  or  more  to 
analyse,  said  Professor  Peter  Martin,  chair  of  astronomy  and  astro- 
physics. Primary  sources  of  funding  for  BLAST  are  the  Canadian  Space 
Agency  and  the  U.S.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

UTM-MISSISSAUGA  PROJECT  RECEIVES 
PRESTIGIOUS  AWARD 

The  City  of  Mississauga  is  the  winner  of  a 2006  World  Leadership 
Award  for  its  Healthy  City  Stewardship  Centre  (HCSC)  initiative,  the 
result  of  the  work  completed  over  the  past  five  years  by  Mayor  Hazel 
McCallion  and  faculty  members  from  University  of  Toronto  Mississauga. 
The  award  was  presented  in  a ceremony  Dec.  6 in  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice  in  London,  U.K.  Mayor  Hazel  McCallion  and  Professor  lan 
Orchard,  vice-president  and  principal  of  UTM,  presented  the  HCSC  ini- 
tiative before  a panel  of  judges,  competing  with  Madrid,  Spain  and  Lima, 
Peru  for  the  top  honour  in  the  health  category.  The  awards  are  sponsored 
by  the  World  Leadership  Forum,  a not-for-r profit  organization  that 
promotes  leadership  internationally. 

BLUES  CAPTURE  TOURNAMENT  CROWN 

The  Varsity  Blues  men’s  ice  hockey  team  returned  from  the  holiday 
break  with  the  Varsity  Cup  in  tow.  The  Blues  were  the  victors  in  the  fifth 
annual  T Bay  Tel  Varsity  Cup  Tournament,  held  at  the  Fort  William 
Gardens  in  Thunder  Bay,  Ont.  The  team  defeated  the  Laurier  Golden 
Hawks  4-3  in  the  final  and  finished  the  tournament  with  a 3-1  record. 
The  Blues  were  led  by  the  strong  goaltending  of  Ryan  Grinnell  who  went 
3-0  in  the  tourney.  Toronto’s  goals  came  from  Joe  Rand,  Simon  Barg, 
Anthony  Pallotta  and  Scott  Malcolm.  Barg  added  two  assists  while  Rand 
also  had  a helper.  Powerplay  scoring  accounted  for  six  of  the  seven  goals 
with  Toronto  scoring  all  its  goals  with  the  man  advantage  and  Laurier 
scoring  two.  Toronto  forward  Pallotta,  defenceman  Andre  Robichaud 
and  goaltender  Grinnell  were  chosen  to  the  all-tournament  team. 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 
& ENGINEERING 

Professors  Ross  Ethier  and  Jean  Zu  of  mechanical 
and  industrial  engineering  have  been  elected  fellows 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in 
recognition  of  significant  achievements  and  contri- 
butions to  the  engineering  profession.  Ethier  is  cited 
for  his  fundamental  contributions  to  understanding 
the  role  of  biomechanical  factors  in  the  pathogenesis 
of  glaucoma,  the  second  most  common  cause  of 
blindness,  and  to  computational  modelling  of  blood 
flow  and  mass  transfer  in  large  arteries;  Zu’s  expertise 
on  vibrations  and  dynamics  has  led  to  several 
successful  university-industry  collaborations,  most 
notably  her  long-term  collaboration  with  Litens 
Automotive  Group.  Zu  was  inducted  into  the  society 
Nov.  6 at  the  ASME  international  mechanical 
engineering  congress  and  exposition,  while  Ethier 
will  be  inducted  in  the  summer. 

University  Professor  Emeritus  Ursula  Franklin  of 
materials  science  and  engineering,  the  first  woman 
appointed  to  what  was  then  the  Department  of 
Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science  and  an  activist  for 
human  rights  and  the  environment,  is  one  of  seven 
distinguished  Canadians  to  be  named  Trudeau 
mentors,  the  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  Foundation 
announced  Nov.  29.  Trudeau  mentors  work  closely 
with  outstanding  doctoral  candidates  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  who  have  been  awarded 
Trudeau  scholarships. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  Jeffrey  Hurwitz  of  ophthalmology  is  the 
2006  winner  of  the  prestigious  Lester  T.  Jones 
Surgical  Anatomy  Award  of  the  American  Society 
of  Ophthalmic  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Surgery, 
an  international  organization  of  ophthalmic  sub- 
specialists. The  award  is  given  to  an  individual  who 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  ophthalmic 
plastic  and  reconstructive  surgery  and  who  has 
demonstrated  excellence  in  the  application  of 


anatomy  to  surgical  approaches.  The  award  was 
announced  at  the  fall  scientific  meeting  Nov.  15  and 
16  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR 
THEORETICAL  ASTROPHYSICS 

Professor  Norman  Murray,  director  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics,  has  been 
elected  a fellow  of  the  American  Physical  Society,  a 
distinct  honour  signifying  recognition  by  ones 
professional  peers.  Cited  for  fundamental  contribu- 
tions to  astrophysics  and  cosmology,  in  particular  for 
developing  the  understanding  of  fluctuations  in 
the  cosmic  background  radiation,  Murray  was  one 
of  212  members  from  around  the  world  named  to 
the  fellowship  this  year.  Notification  of  the  new 
fellows  was  made  by  the  society  in  early  December. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

The  Terrence  Donnelly  Centre  for  Cellular  and 
Biomolecular  Research  is  the  recipient  of  a Business 
Week-Architectural  Record  Award.  The  centre, 
designed  by  Behnisch  Architekten  of  Stuttgart  in 
collaboration  with  Architects  Alliance  of  Toronto,  was 
cited  for  its  sensitive  response  to  the  historic  buildings 
around  it  and  to  the  practical  needs  of  its  client. 
The  architectural  team  created  many  common 
spaces,  knowing  these  would  let  researchers  exchange 
ideas  in  a casual  setting,  the  citation  continued,  while 
equipping  the  building  with  many  sustainable  features 
including  a high-performance  curtain  wall  along  with 
environmentally  Sensitive  materials. 

Compiled  by  Ailsa  Ferguson 


Five  Appointed  to  Order  of  Ontario 


MORE  BOOKS  ONLINE  AT  KELLY  LIBRARY  By  Ailsa  Ferguson 


Thousands  of  books  from  the  collection  of  the  John  M.  Kelly  Library 
at  St.  Michael’s  College  are  now  available  to  web  browsers  through 
Microsoft’s  Live  Search  Books  service  at  www.archive.org/details/texts. 
The  library  has  been  participating  in  a number  of  digitization  projects 
over  the  past  two  years  and  these  new  entries  on  religion  and  theology, 
philosophy,  English  literature  and  Canadian  and  local  history  were  orig- 
inally published  prior  to  1923.  “The  library  continues  to  lead  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  digitization  efforts  that  are  intended  to  enhance 
access  to  our  extensive  holdings,”  said  Jonathan  Bengtson,  chief  librarian 
of  the  Kelly  Library. 
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Five  prominent  members  of  the 
university  community  are 
among  the  29  distinguished 
Ontarians  to  be  named  to  the 
Order  of  Ontario,  the  province’s 
most  prestigious  official  honour. 

The  appointments  of  University 
Professors  Emeriti  Ernest 
McCulloch  and  James  Till  of 
medical  biophysics,  Professor 
Brenda  Gallie  of  medical  bio- 
physics and  medical  genetics  and 
microbiology,  Lillian  McGregor, 
elder-in-residence  at  First  Nations 
House,  and  Ronald  Taylor,  who 
lectures  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  were  announced 
Dec.  12  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
James  Bartleman. 

“The  men  and  women  who  are 
being  honoured  are  stellar  exam- 
ples of  the  best  and  the  brightest 
in  this  province,”  Bartleman  said. 

Widely  known  as  the  fathers  of 
stem  cell  research  McCullough 
and  Till  are  among  the  world’s 
foremost  pioneers  in  stem  cell 
biology.  Their  research  done  four 
decades  ago  laid  the  foundation 
for  all  current  work  on  adult  and 


embryonic  stem  cells.  McCulloch 
was  also  cited  as  a pioneer  in 
leukemia  research  and  bone  mar- 
row transplantation  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  try  transplantation 
in  Canada.  Recognized  as  well  for 
his  pioneering  basic  research  in 
defining  the  radiation  sensitivity 
of  cells,  Till  developed  a mathe- 
matical model  for  cell  cycle 
progression  and  developed  one  of 
the  first  quantitative  assays  for 
tumour  viruses. 

Gallie,  a senior  scientist  at  the 
Ontario  Cancer  Institute,  was 
recognized  as  an  expert  in  the 
treatment  of  retinoblastoma, 
a type  of  childhood  eye  cancer. 
She  was  part  of  the  team  that  first 
discovered  the  gene  that  causes 
this  cancer  in  children  and 
has  spearheaded  a national 
retinoblastoma  strategy. 

Originally  from  Birch  Island, 
Whitefish  River  First  Nation  in 
northern  Ontario,  McGregor 
was  honoured  for  her  work  and 
dedication  to  her  people,  serving 
on  numerous  organizations  as  a 
board  member  or  elder  for  more 
than  six  decades.  She  is  a respected 
teacher  of  traditional  ceremonies 


and  advocate  for  aboriginal 
languages.  In  2002  she  received 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
from  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Taylor  is  a physician  whose 
contributions  to  sports  medicine 
include  helping  to  establish  the 
S.C.  Cooper  Sports  Medicine 
Clinic  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
in  1980,  providing  assessment 
for  patients  with  sports-related 
injuries.  In  addition  to  serving 
as  team  physician  to  the  Toronto 
Blue  Jays  and  lecturing  at  U of  T, 
Taylor  runs  a family  practice  and 
works  in  the  area  of  rehabilita- 
tion medicine.  A former  baseball 
player  himself,  Taylor  played 
professionally  for  a decade. 

The  Order  of  Ontario  was 
created  in  1986  to  recognize 
the  highest  level  of  individual 
excellence  and  achievement  in 
any  field.  Although  the  order  is 
not  awarded  posthumously 
unless  death  occurs  after  the 
advisory  council  has  recom- 
mended the  appointment, 
there  is  no  age  limitation  on 
nominees.  A black  tie  investiture 
ceremony  was  held  Dec.  20  at 
Queen’s  Park. 
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Insulin  Voted  Greatest 
Invention  by  CBC  Viewers 


By  Michah  Rynor 

P rofessor  Frederick  Banting, 
a U of  T medical  researcher, 
said  the  idea  of  how  to  treat  dia- 
betes came  to  him  in  a dream  one 
night  and  this  nocturnal  vision 
ended  up  winning  him  the  1923 
Nobel  Prize  for  medicine. 

Fast  forward  to  2007  and  this 
discovery  has  been  chosen  the 
greatest  Canadian  invention  by 
CBC  viewers  who  started  voting 
online  in  September. 

Viewers  were  asked  to  select 
“an  invention  they  simply  couldn’t 
live  without,”  and  they  ended  up 
comparing  everything  from  the 
invention  of  the  electric  oven 
(1892)  to  the  creation  of  the 
BlackBerry  (1999). 

The  winning  result  was 
announced  by  veteran  CBC 
science  reporter  Bob  MacDonald 
during  a CBC-TV  special  Jan.  3. 

Banting  and  Professor  Charles 
Best,  with  the  help  of  Professor  J.J.R. 
Macleod  and  Professor  J.B.  Collip, 
were  the  first  to  come  up  with  a 
reliable  treatment  for  diabetes. 


Also  in  the  running  for  top 
Canadian  invention  were  other 
U of  T items:  the  creation  of  the 
Cobalt-60  “Bomb”  cancer  treatment 
in  1951  by  Harold  Johns;  Wilbur 
Franks’  1941  invention  of  the  G-Suit, 
which  allowed  jet  pilots  to  with- 
stand higher  centrifugal  forces 
without  losing  consciousness;  the 
development  of  the  baby  cereal 
Pablum  by  Alan  Brown,  Theodore 
Drake  and  Frederick  Tisdall  in 
1930;  and  the  creation  of  the 
heart  pacemaker  by  John  Hopps, 
Wilfred  Bigelow  and  John 
Callaghan  in  1950. 

At  the  time,  being  diagnosed 
with  diabetes  — which  occurs 
when  the  body  doesn’t  produce  or 
properly  use  insulin,  a hormone 
needed  to  convert  sugar  starches 
and  other  food  into  energy 
needed  for  a normal  active  life  — 
was  a death  sentence.  Although 
there  is  still  no  cure  for  it,  the 
disease  is  easily  managed  by  most 
sufferers  today. 

Visit  www.cbc.ca/inventions/  to 
check  out  the  top  10  choices  for 
the  greatest  Canadian  invention. 


Varsity  Bubble  Expands 
Athletic  Options 


By  Mary  Alice  Thring 

The  bubble  over  the  playing 
field  of  the  new  Varsity 
Centre  has  been  inflated,  provid- 
ing U of  T with  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  all-weather  sports  and 
recreation  programming. 

“With  the  bubble  in  place,  we 
are  ready  to  launch  an  exciting 
range  of  programming  this  winter,” 
said  Professor  Bruce  Kidd,  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  and  Health.  “This  aspect 
of  the  facility  creates  new  potential 
for  year-round  opportunities  to 
play,  train,  teach  and  leam.” 

The  air-supported  structure  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
Canada  and  is  a significant  part  of 
the  redevelopment  of  the  historic 
Varsity  Stadium  site. 

The  portable  structure  has  risen 
to  its  maximum  height  of  18 
metres  — approximately  the 
height  of  a five-storey  building.  It 
is  64  metres  wide  and  107  metres 
long  — large  enough  to  cover  the 
entire  field,  dramatically  increas- 
ing playing  time  for  intramural 
teams  and  practice  time  for  the 
Varsity  Blues  track  and  field, 
football,  field  hockey,  soccer, 
lacrosse  and  rugby  teams. 

. Students  on  the  long  waiting 
list  for  intramural  sports  will  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  spring 
into  action  as  the  new  field  under 
the  bubble  hosts  indoor  soccer, 
field  hockey,  ultimate  frisbee,  flag 
football  and  lacrosse. 


“Community  outreach  is  another 
important  aspect  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physical  Education  and  Health,” 
Kidd  said.  “The  bubble  allows 
us  to  enhance  our  community 
programs  for  children  and  youth 
and  to  create  a brand  new  offering: 
a driving  range  for  golfers  looking 
for  an  off-season  practice  space.” 

The  driving  range,  opening  in 
January,  will  be  available  to  the 
U of  T community  and  the  general 
public  every  weekday  1 in  the 
morning  and  early  afternoon. 

The  bubble  structure  is  meant 
to  be  in  place  for  the  winter 
months  and  will  be  dismantled 
and  stored  on  or  near  the  site  in 
the  spring.  It  is  part  of  the  first 
phase  of  the.  Varsity  Centre,  which 
also  includes  the  construction  of  a 
5,000-seat  grandstand,  state- 
of-the-art  artificial  surface 
playing  field,  an  eight-lane  track, 
change  rooms,  lighting  and  an 
electronic  scoreboard.  Proposed 
subsequent  phases  include  a 
three-  or  four-storey  building 
with  teaching  and  training 
facilities  and  significant  renova- 
tions to  Varsity  Arena.  The  com- 
plete project  is  expected  to  cost 
in  the  range  of  $61.7  million 
with  the  university  contributing 
the  first  $21.7  million.  The 
remainder  will  come  from  a 
capital  fundraising  campaign. 
The  project  has  been  designed  by 
Diamond  + Schmitt  Architects 
Inc.  in  association  with  Ellerbe 
Becket  of  the  United  States. 


UTSC  Student  Chosen  Goodwill 
Ambassador  for  United  Nations 


By  Mary  Ann  Gratton 

Move  over  Angelina  Jolie  ...  a 
student  from  the  University 
of  Toronto  Scarborough  has  been 
chosen  to  represent  Canada  as  a 
goodwill  youth  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Matthew  Cimone,  a student  in 
his  final  year  of  the  international 
development  studies  (IDS)  co-op 
program,  was  chosen  from  young 
people  across  the  country  for  a 
two-year  term  with  the  UN, 
focusing  on  issues  that  affect  the 
world’s  youth.  One  male  and  one 
female  delegate  from  each  of  the 
192  member  states  were  chosen 
as  ambassadors  for  their  coun- 
tries. Sara  Nicholls,  a student  at 
the  University  of  Ottawa,  was 
selected  as  Canada’s  female  youth 
ambassador. 

“The  whole  thing  is  fantastic 
and  unexpected,”  said  Cimone, 
25.  “When  I heard  the  news,  1 
realized  that  my  life  would  be 
greatly  changed  — for  the  better 
— for  the  next  two  years.” 


Cimone  will  serve  as  a goodwill 
ambassador  until  Dec.  31,  2008, 
representing  both  Canada  and 
Right  to  Play  International,  a 
humanitarian"  organization  that 
uses  sports  and  play  programs  to . 
encourage  healthy  physical,  social 

• ' ‘I’VE  NEVER  FELT  SO 

EMPOWERED  IN  MY  LIFE;’ 

HE  SAID.  "THIS  EXPERIENCE 
HAS  GIVEN  ME  ACCESS  TO 
INCREDIBLE  RESOURCES 
AND  I'M  NOW  PART  OF  A 
GLOBAL  NETWORK  OF 
YOUTH  ACTIVISTS." 

and  emotional  development  of 
refugee  children,  former  child 
combatants,  children  in  conflict 
areas  and  young  people  at  risk  of 
or  orphaned  by  HIV/AIDS. 

In  his  new  role,  Cimone  recently 
represented  Canada  at  the  UN 
Global  Youth  Leadership  Summit, 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  recognize 
the  role  of  youth  in  international 
development  goals.  The  delegates 


at  the  one-week  summit  drafted 
an  official  declaration  of  the  Global 
Rights  of  Youth,  with  Cimone  and 
Nicholls  playing  a key  role. 

Participating  in  the  summit  and 
his  subsequent  role  as  a goodwill 
ambassador  has  opened  up  a 
whole  new  world,  Cimone. said. 

“I’ve  never  felt  so  empowered 
in  my  life,”  he  said.  “This  experi- 
ence has  given  me  access  to 
incredible  resources  and  I’m 
now  part  of  a global  network  of 
youth  activists.” 

International  development  has 
become  apassion  for  Cimone,  a 
nativeof  Thunder  Bay.  As  part  of 
the  IDS  program,  Cimone  went 
overseas  for  a year  to  do  a co-op 
placement  in  Africa.  He  spent 
three  months  in -Uganda  and  nine 
months  in  Sierra  Leone  as  a 
volunteer  with  Right  to  Play. 

Cimone  was  also  selected  this 
fall  to  serve  as  a youth  speaker 
for  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency,  travelling 
to  various  high  schools  to  raise 
awareness  of  global  issues. 


The  inflated  bubble  over  the  new  Varsity  Centre  provides  opportunities  for  all-weather  sports. 


International  development  studies  student  Matthew  Cimone  (front  row,  second  from  left)  spent  his 
co-op  placement  in  Africa  volunteering  with  Right  to  Play. 
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General  Dentistry 

Dr.  Anna  Skalska 
Dr.  Alison  Strong 
Dr.  Jacquie  Xu 

Periodontics 

Dr.  Sharan  Golini 

Cosmetic  and  Family  Dentistry  v u 
Zoom/Nite  White 

Evening  and  Saturday  appointments  available 
Polish  and  Mandarin  speaking 

Validated  Parking  @ Polo  II 
1033  Bay  St.  Suite  315  (at  St.  Joseph) 
Phone  416-960-2101 


New  UTSC  Principal  Returns  to  Roots 


Incoming  principal  Franco  Vaccarino  aims  to  enhance  UTSC’s  intellectual  and  cultural  energy. 


cJXcrw  lear 

to  Onc  Aff 

Thank  you  for  making  us 
your  favourite  hotel. 

* * 

Toronto  Midtown 

Around  the  corner  ot 
St.  George  on  Bloor. 


280  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto 
Phone:  416-968-3300  Fox:  416-968-7765 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
him.  “The  size  and  the  feel  give 
UTSC  the  opportunity  to  maybe  be 
more  nimble  and  quick  off  the 
mark  to  build  on  existing  opportu- 
nities,” he  said.  “1  want  to  look  at  it 
in  the  context  of  the  broader  U of  T 
system  and  offer  some  distinctive- 
ness that  attracts  choice  students.” 
Generally,  he  sees  opportunities 
for  the  three  campuses  to  work 
together  for  the  betterment  of  all. 
“There  has  to  be  a strong  and  tight 
alignment  between  UTSC  and  the 
other  two  campuses,  both  syner- 
gies and  complementarities,” 
Vaccarino  said.  “I’m  pleased  to  be 
in  a role  that  will  help  achieve  that 
at  the  tri-campus  level.” 


Not  only  is  Vaccarino  excited 
about  being  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, he  is  delighted  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Scarborough 
campus  community. 

“One  of  the  big  pulls  of  UTSC  is 
the  opportunity  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dent interaction,”  he  said.  “It’s  small 
enough  that  it  allows  for  personal 
contact  and  connections  with  stu- 
dents and  faculty  and  I’m  very 
much  looking  forward  to  that.” 

He’s  also  eager  to  make  the  cam- 
pus a more  integral  part  of 
Scarborough  life.  “I’d  like  to  see  the 
campus  connect  with  the  commu- 
nity around  it  even  more  than  it 
does  now,”  Vaccarino  said.  “I’d  really 
like  to  see  it  evolve  as  a beacon  of 


intellectual  and  cultural  energy  in 
that  part  of  the  city.  The  university 
is  about  students  but  it  is  also  about 
providing  a hub  for  the  community, 
both  academically  and  culturally.” 

Vaccarino  will  relinquish  his 
duties  as  psychology  chair  early 
this  year  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  challenges  of  leading  UTSC 
beginning  July  1. 

“I  have  a long  attachment  to 
U of  T.  I’ve  been  at  all  three  cam- 
puses. I was  an  undergraduate  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  Mississauga 
and  I’ve  taught  at  U of  T since  I 
came  back  to  Toronto.  This  is  par- 
ticularly significant  to  me  personally 
to  be  in  higher  administration  at  a 
university  I cherish  and  love.” 


Call  for  Nominations 
for  the  Governing  Council 


Nominations  Open  at  9:00  a m., 
Monday,  January  8,  2007 
Nominations  Close  at  5:00  p.m., 
Friday,  January  26,  2007 

Positions  Available: 

For  1-year  terms  from  July  1 , 2007  to  June 
30,  2008: 

8 Students 

• 4 full-time  undergraduate  students 

• 2 part-time  undergraduate  students 

• 2 graduate  students 

For  3-year  terms  from  July  1 , 2007  to 

June  30,  2010: 

4 Teaching  Staff 

• Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
(Departments  of  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics,  Cell  and  Systems 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science, 
Ecology  and  Evolutionary  Biology, 
Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics  and 
Statistics  and  Actuarial  Science) 

• Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering 

• 2 seats  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
(excluding  the  Department  of  Health 
Policy,  Management  & Evaluation) 

1 Administrative  Staff 

Nomination  Forms  will  be  available  start- 
ing at  9:00  a.m.,  Monday,  January  8,  2007 
on  the  Governing  Council  web-site: 
www.utoronto.ca/govcncl/  and  from  the 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council,  Room 
106,  Simcoe  Hall;  the  Registrar’s  Office, 
UTM;  and  the  Registrar’s  Office,  UTSC. 


Work  of  the  Governing  Council: 

The  Governing  Council  is  composed  of  50 
members,  including  the  President, 
Chancellor,  16  government  appointees,  12 
teaching  staff,  8 alumni,  8 students,  2 
administrative  staff  and  2 presidential 
appointees. 

As  the  University  of  Toronto’s  senior  gov- 
erning body,  it  oversees  the  University’s 
academic,  business  and  student  affairs. 
Decisions  approved  by  the  Governing 
Council  affect  all  members  of  the 
University  community. 

The  Council  and  its  Boards  are 
responsible  for  approving: 

• Academic  and  incidental  fees 

• Establishment  of  new  academic  pro- 
grams 

• Admissions  and  awards  policies 

• University’s  budget  and  financial  matters 

• Campus  planning  and  capital  projects 

• Personnel  policies 

• Campus  and  student  services 

• Appointment  of  senior  administrators 
Questions? 

Please  contact  Anthony  Gray,  Chief 
Returning  Officer,  at  416-946-7663  or 
tony.gray  @ utoronto.ca 
The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council 
should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged 
from  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 
www.utoronto.ca/govcncl/elections/ 

MAKE  A DIFFERENCE:  GET  INVOLVED 
WITH  THE  GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
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Plant  Design 
Challenges  Engineers 


Engineering  student  William  Li  (centre)  wields  the  controls  of  a video  game  developed  for  children  with 
hemiplegic  cystic  fibrosis  as  his  supervisors.  Professors  Tom  Chau  (left)  and  Darcy  Fehlings,  look  on. 


Student  Develops  Therapeutic  Video  Game 


By  Liam  Mitchell 

The  task  that  recently  con- 
fronted some  fourth-year 
students  in  the  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  and 
Applied  Chemistry  was  one  that 
confounds  most  professional 
engineers.  They  were  asked  to 
devise  a way  to  transport  steam 
from  a nuclear  power  plant  over  a 
vast  distance  in  a punishing  envi- 
ronment for  use  in  extracting 
valuable  fuel  from  the  oilsands  of 
northern  Alberta.  Every  detail 
needed  to  be  considered  and  the 
room  for  error  was  small,  . 

This  was  just  one  of  24  scenarios 
faced  by  chemical  engineering 
students  this  fall  as  part  of  their 
plant  design  project,  the  program’s 
capstone  course.  Over  a 10-week 
period,  students  were  required 
to  design  an  industrial  plant, 
including  the  key  components, 
depict  their  vision  and  provide  an 
economic  and  environmental 
assessment. 

Professors  Levente  Diosady  and 
Don  Kirk  co-ordinate  the  design 
project,  which  became  part  of 
chemical  engineering’s  core  cur- 
riculum in  1981.  . The  .course, 
unique  within  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Sciences  and  Engineering, 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  pull  together  all  of  the 
concepts  they  have  learned  to 
date  and  apply  it  in  a single 
project.  The  design  challenge  is  also 
an  opportunity  for  the  department 
to  see  where  the  short-comings  are 


By  Carla  DeMarco 

Professor  Esteban  Parra  of 
anthropology  is  remarkably 
humble  when  the  Early  Researcher 
Award  (ERA)  he  recendy  won  is 
mentioned.  “I  applied  before  and  I 
didn’t  get  it,  so  I applied  again,” 
said  Parra.  “You  have  to  apply  and 
persist.  Sometimes  you’re  lucky, 
sometimes  you’re  not.” 

Parra  came  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  Mississauga  campus  in 
2002  to  work  in  molecular 
anthropology. 

“Some  people  are  not  comfort- 
able with  anybody  working  in 
skin  pigmentation  research, 
maybe  because  of  the  wrong  use 
of  pigmentation  in  the  past  or 
because  it  is  regarded  as  classify- 
ing people  in  races,”  Parra  said. 
But  his  approach  is  to  examine 
the  unique  situation  of  a trait, 
such  as  skin  pigmentation,  that 
shows  a remarkable  variation 
between  populations. 

“It  is  really  amazing  that  we  are 
in  the  21st  century  and  we  know 
so  much  — the  human  genome 


in  the  curriculum. 

Once  Diosady  has  vetted  the 
topics  students  are  broken  into 
groups  of  five  or  six,  supervised 
by  a faculty  member  and  aided  by 
an  industrial  adviser.  Three  teams 
work  on  similar  projects. 

Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  limited 
became  keenly  involved  in  the 
steam  project,  as  the  company  is 
already  conducting  preliminary 
research  in  this,  field.  It  lent 
the  services  of -Sermet  Kuran, 
who  is  the  company’s  manager 
of  engineering  development,  as 
industry  adviser  to  three  teams. 

Kuran  was  struck  not  only  by 
the  students’  dedication  to  the 
project  but  also  their  knowledge 
and  non-linear  thinking.  Twenty 
years  ago,  he  said,  students 
would  focus  only  on  technical 
considerations,  but  these  students 
“...would  also  consider  the 
environmental  impact,  managing 
effluents,  the  return  on  investment 
and  so  on.” 

That’s  the  point,  Kirk 
explained.  “We  are  looking  for 
students  to  draw  on  what  they 
know  technically,  but  they  also 
face  workplace  factors  where 
teamwork  and  time  management 
are  important  considerations.” 

The  experience  has  left  fourth- 
year  student  Partap  John  Mathews 
with  a clear  picture  of  what  lays 
ahead  for  him.  “The  plant  design 
course  shows  how  projects  devel- 
op, and  though  the  scale  changes, 

I think  I saw  a lot  of  the  funda- 
mentals that  will  remain  the  same.” 


has  been  sequenced  and  there  are 
all  kinds  of  technological  and  the- 
oretical advances  — but  we  still 
do  not  know  why  people  have  dif- 
ferent colours  of  the  skin,  the  iris 
or  the  hair,”  Parra  said.  He  further 
explained  that  natural  selection 
has  been  acting  in  promoting  light 
skin  away  from  the  tropics  and 
dark  skin  in  the  tropics. 

“This  is  not  only  to  understand 
evolution,  which  is  interesting  on 
its  own,  but  also  its  influence  in 
terms  of  health.” 

One  main  focus  for  Parra’s  work 
is  vitamin  D,  which  has  long  been 
regarded  as  an  essential  nutrient 
for  bone  growth  and  development 
but  is  also  important  in  autoim- 
mune diseases.  Vitamin  D synthe- 
sis, which  is  particularly  varied  in 
such  a diverse  population  as 
Canada’s,  has  been  found  to  be 
affected  by  the  amount  of  the 
skin’s  melanin,  a complex  mixture 
of  pigments  formed  in  skin  cells 
(known  as  melanocytes)  that 
helps  to  protect  skin  against 
the  harmful  effects  of  ultraviolet 
radiation  (UVR). 


By  Laura  Rosen  Cohen 

D efying  conventional  wisdom, 
fourth-year  U of  T engineering 
student  William  Li  has  developed 
a new  video  game  that  has  parents 
insisting  their  children  sit  in  front 
of  the  screen  and  play  for  a good 
chunk  of  time. 

But  Li’s  game  has  a twist.  It  was 
developed  for  children  with  hemi- 
plegic cerebral  palsy,  a condition 
involving  paralysis  or  partial  paral- 
ysis of  one  side  of  the  body.  This 
side  is  affected  by  a range  of 
muscle  challenges  like  spasticity, 
tightness  and  impaired  motion. 
Consequently,  children  tend  to 
prefer  using  their  unaffected  side 
for  all  gross  and  fine  motor  skills. 

Working  under  the  supervision 
of  Professors  Tom  Chau  and 
Darcy  Fehlings,  Li  set  out  to  help 
children  improve  gross  motor 
skills  on  their  weak  sides.  He  took 
components  of  existing  video 
games  and  adapted  them.  In 
order  to  activate  the  game,  chil- 
dren have  to  sit  on  a chair  and 
then  press  and  hold  down  a 
button  underneath  the  chair  with 
their  “good”  ■ — stronger  — limb. 
The  other  arm  becomes  a joystick 
that  works  in  conjunction  with  a 
motion-detecting  web  camera. 
For  example,  the  game  might 
include  picking  fruit.  The  child 
has  to  reach  up  and  “touch”  a 


piece  of  fruit  on  the  screen  and 
“throw”  it  into  a bowl.  In  another 
game,  the  child  has  to  reach  up 
and  “grab”  a piece  of  cheese  and 
then  “grate”  it  on  screen  with  an 
animated  cheese  grater.  . 

“Physicians  were  hearing  from 
an  occupational  therapist  that  it 
was  a challenge  to  get  children 
with  hemiplegic  CP  to  exercise 
their  weaker  limb,”  Li  said.  “As  a 
result,  they  actually  underdevelop 
the  potential  of  the  weaker 
limbs.  So  that  is  precisely  what  we 
wanted  to  address  with  this  video 
game  system.” 

"STUDENTS  REALLY  DRIVE 
THESE  PROJECTS.” 

This  project  is.  important 
because  it  is  essentially  a therapeu- 
tic activity  for  children  that  is 
implemented  in  a fun  way  and 
is  easily  carried  out  in  the  home 
environment,  said  Fehlings,  the 
physician  director  of  the  neurode- 
velopmental  program  at  Bloorview. 

Chau,  a professor  at  U of  T’s 
Institute  of  Biomaterials  & 
Biomedical  Engineering  who  holds 
the  Canada  Research  Chair  in 
pediatric  rehabilitation  engineering, 
said  that  some  of  Bloorview’s  best 
ideas  come  from  students. 

“We’ve  been  really  fortunate. 


Students  find  out  about  us 
through  research  sites  and  post- 
ings. Students  really  drive  these 
projects.” 

In  addition  to  helping  children 
with  disabilities  improve  their 
lives,  research  study  participants 
like  Li  also  have  a chance  to 
present  their  findings  at  clinical 
meetings  and  even  prepare  papers 
for  the  peer  review  process.  Li’s 
research  was  funded  by  the 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health 
Research  in  conjunction  with 
Chau’s  PRISM  lab.  He  said  it  was 
an  amazing  experience  that  he 
highly  recommends  to  other 
undergraduates. 

“It  has  been  very  rewarding  for 
me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
inspired  by  children  with  disabil- 
ities and  their  families  and  to 
learn  about  the  challenges  that 
they  face,”  Li  said.  “The  incredible 
mentorship  of  Professor  Chau, 
Dr.  Fehlings  and  occupational 
therapist  Sophie  Lam-Damji  gave 
me  a chance  to  learn  and  be  a 
part  of  the  research  process  from 
concept  to  implementation.” 

Li,  who  is  also  the  co-president 
of  U of  T’s  local  chapter  of 
Engineers  Without  Borders,  said 
this  experience  solidified  his 
belief  that  engineering  students 
and  engineers  have  the  power  to 
effect  profound,  positive  change 
in  the  world. 


UTM  Researcher  Studies 
Skin  Pigmentation 
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U of  T Bound  by  Freedom  of  Information, 
Protection  of  Privacy  Act 


Stories  by  W.  D.  Lighthali 


Although  the  University  of  Toronto  — like  all 
public  universities  in  Ontario  — became  subject  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  and  Protection  of  Privacy 
Act  (FIPPA)  June  10,  2006,  it  shouldn’t  cause  a major 
upheaval  in  the  way  faculty  and  staff  do  business. 

Legislation  similar  to  FIPPA  has  been  in  effect  for 
some  time  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Quebec 
and  universities  within  those  jurisdictions  have  found 
it  has  not  unduly  affected  their  day-to-day  operations. 

“U  of  T has  been  protecting  personal  information 
in  its  operations  for  a long  time  and  the  university’s 
existing  privacy  practices  are  quite  sound,”  said 
Rafael  Eskenazi,  director  of  U of  T’s  FIPPA  office.  “I 
would  say  the  need  at  this  point  is  for  awareness 
about  FIPPA  among  our  university  community.  To  a 
certain  extent,  what  FIPPA  does  is  formalize  the 
privacy  protection  and  accountability  policies  we 
already  have  in  place.” 

To  protect  individual  privacy,  FIPPA  requires  that 
personal  information  held  by  universities,  such  as 
student  records,  must  be  protected.  As  well,  the  act 
gives  the  public  the  right  to  access  university  records 
through  a freedom  of  information  (FOI)  request. 
This  includes  the  right  to  request  access  to  a univer- 
sity’s administrative  and  operational  records  as  well 
as  requests  by  individuals  wanting  access  to  records 
containing  their  personal  information. 

Eskenazi  said  the  freedom  of  information  component 
of  FIPPA  is  intended  to  support  public  accountability  in 
government  funded  institutions.  “It  allows  the  public  a 
window  into  how  we  conduct  ourselves,”  he  said. 

Not  all  university  records  are  subject  to  freedom  of 
information  requests.  Exceptions  include  records 
related  to  labour  and  employment  matters  and,  on 
the  academic  side,  most  research  records  and 
teaching  materials. 

Otherwise,  “we  should  understand  that  absolutely 


any  record  that  is  in  the  custody  or  control  of  the  uni- 
versity can  be  requested  as  part  of  an  FOI  request.  And 
that  should  inform  the  level  of  professionalism  applied 
to  the  process  of  creating  and  maintaining  records,” 
Eskenazi  said.  “Release  is  not  automatic;  we  review 
records  in  detail  and  consult  with  the  record  holder  to 
carefully  consider  the  consequences  of  release.  We 
apply  FIPPA  and  other  applicable  law  and  policy  to 
protect  privacy,  third-party  rights  and  university 
operations  from  inappropriate  disclosures.” 

FIPPA  protects  individual  privacy  while  preserving 
Ontario  universities’  abilities  to  collect  and  use  the 
personal  information  necessary  to  accomplish  their 
work,  such  as  the  delivery  of  academic  programs. 

“If  our  activities  around  collecting  personal  informa- 
tion are  necessary  for  doing  our  jobs,  there’s  no  issue 
with  FIPPA,”  Eskenazi  said.  “The  place  where  FIPPA 
steps  in  is  if  we  are  doing  anything  with  personal  infor- 
mation that  is  unnecessary  to  deliver  our  programs  and 
has  the  potential  to  invade  personal  privacy.” 

To  manage  FIPPA  questions  or  issues,  each  division 
within  U of  T has  a freedom-of-information  liaison 
officer  and  a deputy  (FOILs)  who  serve  as  a point  of 
contact  for  employees  with  questions  related  to  the 
university’s  obligations  under  FIPPA.  The  university 
community  can  also  contact  the  FIPPA  office  directly. 


“IT  ALLOWS  THE  PUBLIC 
A WINDOW  INTO  HOW 
WE  CONDUCT  ourselves: 


Eskenazi  said  the  common  sense  test  is  a good 
standard  for  most  FIPPA  questions  or  concerns.  For 
example,  given  the  legislation’s  emphasis  on  protect- 
ing personal  privacy,  when  instructors  are  circulating 
class  lists  for  attendance  they  should  limit  the 
amount  of -personal  information  required  to  what  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Common  sense  is  important 
since  what  is  necessary  will  change  depending  on  the 
context  — what  might  be  appropriate  in  a small  sem- 
inar setting  could  be  quite  different  from  what  can  be 
done  in  a large  classroom  setting. 


Access  Student  Records  Carefully 


Ontario’s  privacy  legislation  is 
specifically  designed  to  give 
employees  access  to  information 
they  need  to  carry  out  their  jobs. 
The  university’s  long-standing  poli- 
cies generally  strike  a good  balance 
between  access  to  student  records 
and  giving  employees  access  to  the 
information  they  need  to  carry  out 
their  jobs. 

Since  early  June  last  year,  all 
public  universities  in  Ontario  have 
been  subject  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  and  Protection  of 
Privacy  Act  (FIPPA).  For  its  part, 
U of  T’s  current  Policy  on  Access  to 
Student  Academic  Records  has 
been  in  place  since  1998.  Together, 
they  govern  who  has  the  right 
to  access  students’  academic 
information. 

“We  take  our  responsibility  to 
protect  students’  privacy  rights 
very  seriously  and  we  always  have,” 
said  Karel  Swift,  university  regis- 
trar. “FIPPA  is  another  set  of  legal 
standards.  But  in  practice,  it’s  not 
something  entirely  new  to  us 
because  requirements  within 
FIPPA  are  extremely  close  to  our 
existing  policies  and  practices  on 
accessing  students’  academic 
records.” 

Under  FIPPA,  students  have  the 
right  to  access  their  official 


student  records  and  related  aca- 
demic information.  They  can  of 
course  review  a good  portion  of 
their  academic  records  online 
(password  protected)  through 
U of  T’s  Repository  of  Student 
Information  (ROSI)  system.  For 
other  information,  they  may 
contact  their  college  or  faculty 
registrar. 

One  type  of  information  to 
which  students  can  be  denied 
access  is  letters  of  reference  in  the 
custody  of  the  university,  written 
on  their  behalf  for  admission, 
scholarships  or  other  academically 
related  purposes.  Such  letters  are 
typically  submitted  in  confidence 
by  their  authors. 

Faculty  and  staff  should  access 
students’  academic  and  other  per- 
sonal information  records  on  a 
need-to-know  basis  — or  as  is  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  their  duties  to 
accomplish  university  functions. 
This  means  that  instructors  do  not 
normally  have  the  right  to  access  a 
student’s  entire  academic  record. 

“Certainly  in  terms  of  staff  work- 
ing with  student  records,  it’s  pretty 
clear  — records  are  private  and 
they  are  confidential.  They  have 
access  up  to  the  point  required  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  and 
to  support  the  university’s  core 
business,”  Swift  said. 


As  for  outside  requests  for  access 
to  student  information,  whether 
from  media,  parents  or  other 
sources,  the  short  answer  is  no  — 
the  university  is  not  permitted  to 
release  student  information.  Swift 
explained  that  the  vast  majority  of 
information  held  by  the  university 
on  its  students  is  regarded  as  per- 
sonal information  and  therefore 
must  be  protected  from  a privacy 
perspective. 

“Without  a student’s  explicit 
consent  we  do  not  release  any 
information,”  Swift  said.  “That  was 
our  stance  with  our  existing  aca- 
demic policy  and  that  is  required 
by  FIPPA.  With  FIPPA,  any  individ- 
ual enrolled  in  university  who  is  16 
or  over  has  the  right  to  decide  who 
may  have  access  to  their  personal 
information.” 

The  one  piece  of  information 
about  former  students  the  universi- 
ty may  continue  to  provide  under 
both  FIPPA  and  existing 
U of  T policies  is  confirmation  of 
the  degree,  or  degrees,  earned  by  a 
student. 

“This  will  not  change.  This  is 
public  information  and  a core  part 
of  our  business,”  Swift  said.  “Plus 
you  can  think  of  lots  of  situations 
where  somebody  needs  to  confirm 
that  a graduate  does  have  his  or  her 
degree.” 


FIPPA  Tips 

■ Only  collect  personal  information  as  necessary 
for  program  delivery 

■ Only  use  personal  information  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  collected. 

■ Only  disclose  personal  information  to  faculty  and 
staff  on  a need-to-know  basis. 

■ Keep  personal  information  for  at  least  a year  after 
the  date  of  its  last  use. 

■ Do  your  best  to  respect  the  privacy  rights  of  the 
individual. 

■ Keep  personal  information  for  staff,  faculty  and 
students  in  a secure  location  where  it  can  be 
accessed  only  by  those  who  need  that  information 
to  do  their  jobs. 

■ E-mail  should  be  used  with  caution,  especially 
where  personal  information  is  involved,  as  it  is  not 
a secure  medium. 

■ Be  cautious  about  forwarding  personal  informa- 
tion through  e-mail,  especially  when  that  personal 
information  belongs  to  students . 

■ Remember  that  voice  mail  may  be  accessible  by 
more  than  one  person. 

■ Remember  to  password  protect  laptops,  USB 
keys,  BlackBerries,  etc. 
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Protect  Students’  Classroom  Privacy 


Professor  Edith  Hillan,  vice- 
provost  (academic),  sees  no 
need  for  faculty  to  be  apprehen- 
sive about  FIPPA  requirements  for 
classroom  management  practices. 

Existing  classroom  practices 
and  techniques  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  achieve  a high  stan- 
dard of  safeguarding  the  privacy 
of  students’  personal  information, 
Hillan  said.  “FIPPA  is  not  about  a 
sea  change  in  the  ways  we  interact 
with  students.  But  faculty  should 
now  be  cognizant  of  FIPPA  and 
that  some  practices  might  need  to 
be  reviewed  as  a result,  though 
most  of  our  classroom  practices 
are  going  to  be  fine.” 

While  FIPPA  allows  universities 
to  collect  the  personal  informa- 
tion necessary  to  deliver  their 
programs,  the  act  also  sets  stan- 
dards for  handling  personal  infor- 
mation. Students’  work,  their 
grades,  identification  numbers, 
phone  numbers  and  e-mail 
addresses  are  all  personal  infor- 
mation. Under  FIPPA,  university 
employees  are  responsible  for 
protecting  the  individual’s  right  to 
privacy  when  handling  students’ 
personal  information. 

Professor  Kenneth  Bartlett, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Teaching 
Advancement,  suggests  that 
when  taking  attendance  faculty, 
should  use  a class  list  that  doesn’t 


show  any  unnecessary  personal 
information.  They  might  simply 
request  students’  names  or  initials 
and  perhaps  the  last  four  digits  of 
their  student  numbers. 

Best  practices  when  returning 
tests,  papers  and  assignments 

“WE  DO  OWE  IT 
TO  STUDENTS 
TO  PROTECT 
THEIR  PRIVACY” 

should  include  a means  for 
returning  assignments  personally 
(for  example,  in  class),  not  leav- 
ing them  unattended  in  a public 
place  for  general  pickup. 
Furthermore,  assignments  should 
only  be  returned  to  the  student 
who  prepared  the  work;  grades, 
comments  and  evaluations  should 
be  written  on  an  inside  page 
where  they’re  not  immediately 
visible  to  others. 

“In  the  past,  sometimes  class- 
room practices  were  done  because 
it  was  convenient,”  Bartlett  said. 
“With  FIPPA,  there  will  be  pat- 
terns of  practice  that  will  have  to 
be-reviewed  to  ensure  compliance 
with  this  legislation.” 


E-mails  from  and  to  students 
that  contain  personal  information 
used  by  faculty  to  evaluate  or 
advise  students  must  be  retained 
for  a minimum  of  one  year.  “If  a 
student  e-mails  a faculty  member 
with  any  kind  of  personal  infor- 
mation, they  have  to  be  careful 
that  e-mail  is  not  forwarded  or 
shared  unnecessarily  with  other 
people  without  consent  of  the 
student,”  said  Pamela  Gravestock, 
assistant  director  of  the  Office  of 
Teaching  Advancement. 

Gravestock  said  regardless  of 
the  form  a student’s  personal 
information  takes,  the  underlying 
issue  of  protecting  the  individual’s 
right  to  privacy  is  the  same. 
“We  have  to  be  cautious  about 
the  types  of  personal  information 
we  distribute.  We  do  owe  it  to 
students  to  protect  their  privacy.” 

The  university  has  developed  a 
FIPPA  question  and  answer  sheet 
for  faculty,  now  available  at 
www.provost.utoronto.ca/English 
/Guidelines.html.  In  addition, 
those  wanting  more  information 
about  meeting  FIPPA  require- 
ments within  the  academic 
environment  can  contact  their 
division’s  freedom  of  information 
liaison  officer  (ask  your  manager 
to  identify  him/her),  the  university’s 
FIPPA  office  or  the  provost’s 
office. 


FIPPA  Means 
Filing  With  Care 

UOF  T EMPLOYEES  SHOULD  GIVE  A BIT  OF  THOUGHT 
to  how  they  go  about  creating  and  maintaining 
their  files  and  documents,  now  that  all  university 
records  are  subject  to  freedom  of  information  requests. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  and 
Protection  of  Privacy  Act  (FIPPA),  the  general  public 
has  the  right  to  seek  access  to  records  — whether  paper 
or  electronic  — in  the  custody  of  Ontario’s  public 
universities.  This  includes  all  records  in  the  custody  of 
the  university,  not  just  those  created  after  June  2006. 

“From  the  perspective  of  employees  what  this  means 
is  everything  is  a record  and  we  must  all  manage 
records  accordingly,”  said  Heather  Kelly,  director  of 
graduate  student  services  for  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  her  division’s  freedom  of  information 
liaison  officer  (FOIL).  “Employees  should  create  and 
manage  all  records  knowing  it’s  at  least  possible  that 
any  single  record  might  fall  within  a freedom  of 
information  request  and  end  up  being  released.” 

When  Kelly  said  “everything  is  a record”  under 
FIPPA,  take  that  literally.  The  legislation  specifies  that 
the  term  “record”  encompasses  e-mail,  voice  mail,  doc- 
uments, letters,  memos,  draft  versions  of  a document, 
drawings  and  graphics  as  well  as  any  other  workplace 
materials  that  record  information,  whether  in  hard 
copy  or  electronic  form. 

“We  don’t  tend  to  think  that  our  voice  mail  is  a 
record  or  the  notes  we  take  in  a meeting  but  those  are 
official  records.  Everything  we  create  on  university  time 
is  a record  subject  to  FIPPA,”  Kelly  said. 

None  of  this  means  university  employees  should 
panic,  it  simply  means  they  should  exercise  prudence 
when  it  comes  to  creating  and  managing  their  files  and 
records,  said  Rafael  Eskenazi,  director  of  the  university’s 
Freedom  of  Information  and  Protection  of  Privacy  office. 

Eskenazi  advises  that  when  creating  or  adding  to 
files  and  workplace  records,  employees  should  focus 


on  addressing  the  operational  requirements  of  the  job 
at  hand.  Usually  this  means  excluding  personal  obser- 
vations or  opinions  that  don’t  directly  advance  the  task. 
Employees  should  ask  themselves  how  the  record  they 
are  creating  now  would  look  on  the  front  page  of  a 
newspaper  — how  it  would  reflect  on  them  and  on  the 
university 

“There’s  a need  in  all  institutions  for  professional 
record  keeping  and  that’s  the  context  we  are  talking 
about  with  FIPPA.  You  want  to  create  the  records  needed 
to  do  your  work,  to  keep  them  focused  and  professional 
and  to  limit  records  to  their  operational  purposes,” 
Eskenazi  said. 

Rodney  Branch,  director  of  information  systems  with 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  recommends  that 
employees  familiarize  themselves  with  the  file  manage- 
ment and  retention  policies  in  their  division,  depart- 
ment or  area.  These  plans  specify  the  types  of  files  that 
should  be  created  and  maintained,  the  length  of 
retention,  their  general  organization,  content  and 
permanent  location. 

For  more  information,  employees  can  visit 
www.library.utoronto.ca/utarms/,  which  has  an  entire 
section  devoted  to  record  management  policies  and 
practices  at  U of  T. 


Each  division  has  a freedom  of  information  liaison  officer 
like  Heather  Kelly  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Classroom  Procedures  for 
Instructors  Under  FIPPA 

Q.  What  practices  should  I follow  for  handling  assignments 
submitted  physically? 

• Write  grades  and  comments  inside,  test  books,  papers  and  other 
materials  where  they  cannot  be  easily  seen  by  others. 

• Where  possible,  fold,  staple  or  tape  test  books,  papers  and  other 
materials  closed  to  ensure  that  grades  and  comments  are  npt  visi- 
ble toother  students  when  materials  are  returned. 

Q.  How  should  I collect  students’  work? 

• Students’  work  should  be  collected  with  adequate  supervision  and 
security  so  that  students  cannot  see  the  content  of  each  other’s, 
assignments.. 

• Ideally  collect  assignments  in  class  under  supervised  conditions. 

• If  this  cannot  be  done,  arrange  for  drop  off  in  your  departmental 
office,  TA  office  or  some  place  where  assignments  can  be  collected 
and  held  securely  for  your  retrieval. 

Q.  How  should  I return  students’  work? 

• Assignments  should  be  returned  in  class  if  at  all  possible  and  not 
be  left  in  a public  place  for  general  pickup.  Assignments  should 
only  be  returned  to  the  student  who  prepared  the  work  and  not  to 

■ other  individuals,  unless  written  permission  has  been  given, 
i • Under  FIPPA.  you  should  retain  all  unclaimed  student  work,  includ- 
ing final  exams,  for  one  full  year  and  then  arrange,  for  it  to  be 
properly  destroyed.  Divisions  should  have  or  develop  policies  on 
the  confidential  disposal  of  unclaimed  work. 

Q.  What  practices  should  I follow  for  posting  grades? 

• When  posting  grades,  remember  that  student  identifiers,  including 
names  and  student  numbers,  are  personal  information,  as  are 
student  marks.  Posting  is  a courtesy;  the  official  mark  for  the 
course  is  provided  through  ROSI. 

• Where  possible,  use  secure  electronic  media  (such  as  Blackboard) 
so  individuals  see  only  their  own  grades. 

• If  ho  alternative  exists,  post results  in  hard  copy  using 
truncated  student  numbers  (e.g. , last  four  digits  only)  to  reduce  the 
ability  of  students  to  identify  one  another’s  grades. 

Q.  How  should  1 take  attendance  in  class? 

• Collect  only  the  information  that  you  need  to  verify  a student’s 
presence.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a student  is  the  personal 
information  of  that  student. 

• In  all  cases,  students  should  be  informed  at  the  start  of  the  course 
how  their  personal  information,  including  attendance,  will  be 

: collected  and  used. 

• Student  personal  information  should  not  be  released  to  anyone 
except  in  the  performance  of  their  academic  administrative  respon- 
sibilities. Do  not  release  personal  information  to  anyone  else.  If  you 
receive  an  inquiry  from  someone  other  than  the  student,  all  such 
inquiries  should  be  referred  to  the  student’s  registrar. 

Q.  How  can  I now  take  students'  attendance  at  final  exams? 

• Where  written  proof  of  attendance  is  necessary,  students  should 
provide  it  in  such  a way  that  their  personal  information  (including 
their  presence  or  absence)  is  not  made  known  to  another  student. 

• A good  practice  is  to  use  individual  attendance  cards  that  are  given 
to  each  student  and  that  ask  for  the  date,  their  full  name,  full 
student  number,  course  number  and  session,  instructor’s  name  and 
their  signature. 

• Students  should  sign  their  individual  attendance  cards  in  the 
presence  of  the  invigilator  as  the  cards  are  collected.  Signed  cards 

: for  each  examination  should  be  kept  in  a secure  place  for  at  least 

. one  year  after  the  date  of  the  exam  and  then  destroyed,  along  with 
the  exams. 

Q.  How  should  l have  students  sign  up  for  group  work? 

• Employ  practices  that  do  not  require  students  to  unnecessarily  3- 
reveal  personal  information  to  other  students.  Ideally  students  £ 
should  have  access  to  a secure,  confidential  electronic  portal  ^ 
function  for  group  sign-up. 

• Where  group  work  practices  are  established  dr  necessary  parts  of 
the  curriculum,  students  should  be  informed  at  the  start  of  the 
term  that  their  personal  information  will  be  collected  and  used  to 
develop  group  work  schedules.  Collect  only  the  information  that  is 
necessary  to  facilitate  group  work. 

Visit  www.fippa.utoronto.ca 
for  more  detailed  information. 
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Chambers  Aims  to  Understand,  Enhance 

Student  Experience 


CCT  T Te’re  trying  to  figure  out  this  thing 
V V called  the  ‘student  experience’  both 
from  a research  and  a pedagogical  stand- 
point,” says  Tony  Chambers,  associate  vice- 
provost (students)  and  an  assistant  professor  in 
OISEAJT’s  Department  of  Theory  and  Policy 
Studies  in  Education. 

Chambers,  whose  background  is  in  higher 
education  leadership,  was  invited  to  fill  the  new 
provostial  role  to  support  the  university’s  focus 
on  understanding  and  improving  the  student 
experience. 

His  dual  responsibilities  allow  him  to  apply 
insights  from  his  research  both  to  his  teaching 
and  to  the  wider  university  community’s 
approach  to  how  students  experience  U of  T. 

In  the  classroom,  Chambers  has  spearheaded 
a popular  13-week  graduate  level  course  — 
Student  Experience  in  Post-Secondary 
Education.  The  seminar,  which  asks  students  to 
integrate  theory  and  data  with  practical 
application,  is  the  precursor  to  a new  program 
slated  to  start  in  2007:  a master’s  degree  in 
higher  education  with  an  emphasis  on  student 
affairs  and  student  development.  The  program 


will  be  unique  in  Canada  and  one  of  a very  few 
in  North  America.  It’s  designed  to  prepare  the 
next  generation  of  university  student  life  pro- 
fessionals and  to  provide  research  opportunities 
into  the  student  experience. 

U of  T — in  Chambers’  description,  a world- 
class  institution  that  draws  a largely  local 
student  population  — provides  an  interesting 
setting  for  such  a program:  “We’re  faced  with 
an  educational  situation  unlike  any  other  in 
North  America  and  that  means  there’s  little 
research  currently  that  we  can  compare 
ourselves  to,”  said  Chambers. 

That  has  implications  for  his  other  job:  help- 
ing the  university  identify,  evaluate  and 
enhance  the  experience  it  offers  students. 
What,  after  all,  does  “student  experience”  really 
mean  at  U of  T? 

There’s  no  monolithic  student  experience, 
Chambers  cautioned:  “It’s  not  one  size  fits  all.” 
It’s  also  not  just  about  students  feeling  satisfied 
or  happy.  Rather,  he  said,  student  experience 
describes  “a  confluence  of  opportunities  that 
shapes  how  [students]  think  about  their  lives  in 
relation  to  other  people  and  institutions  and  in 


relation  to  knowledge  and  skills.  It’s  about 
preparing  them  to  make  meaning  of  the  world.” 
Existing  tools  for  measuring  student  experi- 
ence may  not  go  far  enough  for  U of  T.  The 
National  Survey  on  Student  Engagement 
(NSSE),  for  example,  provides  many  useful 
measures  but  it’s  far  from  perfect,  as  Chambers 
noted:  “We’re  constantly  talking  to  the  admin- 
istrators of  NSSE  to  add  our  input  and  tweak 
the  questions  that  it  asks  students.  One  of  the 
problems  [with  NSSE]  is  that  our  students  find 
the  questions  too  American-centric  for  them.” 
What’s  needed,  Chambers  argues,  are  tools 
that  are  “more  sophisticated  and  local  to  help 
us  figure  out  what  students  experience  in  this 
environment. 

“How  do  we  know  if  students  have  an 
appreciation  of  their  time  here  and,  for  that 
matter,  how  do  we  even  ask  the  question?  Do 
we  prepare  them  adequately  for  life  after  grad- 
uation? Do  they  know  what  it  means  to  be  a 
citizen,  do  they  appreciate  art  and  culture  — 
regardless  of  the  program  they’ve  studied?”  , 

-With  files  from  Erin  Lemon 


Concurrent  Teacher 
Education  Comes  to  U ofT 


Jane  Gaskell,  dean  ofOISEIUT. 


There’s  multi-tasking  and 
then  there’s  multi-tasking. 
Take  OISEAJT’s  latest  teacher 
education  venture,  the  concur- 
rent teacher  education  program 
(CTEP). 

This  program,  which  starts  in 
September  2007  for  students 
applying  for  the  full  five-year 
program  and  early  2008  for 
those  wishing  to  join  after  one 
year  of  full-time  study  at  U of  T, 
combines  the  study  of  educa- 
tion with  another  discipline  so 
students  will  graduate  with 
two  degrees,  ready  for  teacher 
certification. 

“It’s  essentially  one  more  path- 
way at  U of  T for  becoming  a 


teacher,”  said  Professor 
Antoinette  Gagne,  CTEP  director. 

The  program  extends  across 
all  three  campuses  in  partner- 
ship with  the  faculties  of  Arts 
and  Science,  Music  and  Physical 
Education  and  Health  as  well  as 
St.  Michael’s  and  Victoria  col- 
leges. The  program’s  focus  is  on 
preparing  teachers  with  a strong 
background  in  biology,  chem- 
istry, physics,  mathematics, 
French,  English,  religious  educa- 
tion, music  and  physical  and 
health  education. 

It  will  take  in  approximately 
240  students  in  its  initial  year 
and  will  lead  to  two  concurrent- 
ly earned  undergraduate  degrees 


with  a recommendation  for 
teaching  certification  in  Ontario. 
One  degree  will  be  a BEd  and 
the  second  will  be  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: a bachelor  of  physical 
and  health  education  (BPHE),  a 
bachelor  of  music  (BMus),  an 
honours  bachelor  of  arts  (HonBA) 
or  an  honours  bachelor  of  science 
(HonBSc)  with  the  focus  on 
preparing  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers. 

“We’ve  never  had,  in  the  100 
years  of  preparing  teachers  at 
U of  T,  a program  that  allowed 
this  kind  of  integrated  learning,” 
Gagne  said,  “even  though  there 

-Continued  on  Page  9- 


OISE  TURNS 

100 

For  the  past  century,  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
of  U of  T and  its  components  and  its 
predecessors  have  been  producing 
excellent  teachers  and  sending 
them  out  into  the  world  to  develop 
excellent  students. 

Many  people  when  they  think  of 
teachers  and  education  at  U of  T, 
think  of  that  tall  ultra-modern 
building  at  252  Bloor  St.  W,  but  they 
should  also  be  thinking  of... 

...  the  Faculty  of  Education  (1907 
to  1920),  followed  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  Schools  (1910  to  the 
present),  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  (1920  to  1965),  the 
Institute  of  Child  Study  (1939  to 
present),  the  College  of  Education 
(1965  to  1972),  the  Faculty  of 
Education  (1972  to  1996),  the 
' 'Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
‘ Education  (1965  to  1996)  and,  finally, 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
| Education  of  the  University  of 
1 Toronto  (1996  to  present). 

1 “What  the  various  educational  fac- 
ulties and  departments  brought  to  the 
world  of  learning  and  teacher  prepa- 
ration was  the  ability  to  step  beyond 
teacher  training  into  educational 
scholarship  — to  really  take  major 
steps  towards  understanding  how 
education  might  be  different,  how  to 
try  things  out  and  then  rethink  them 
and  to  see  what  works,”  said  Professor 
Jane  Gaskill,  dean  of  OISE/UT.  “This 
represented  a quantum  leap  towards 
being  able  to  do  research  like  no 
other  place  on  Earth.” 

Much  of  this  history  can  now  be 
found  in  Inspiring  Education: 
Celebrating  100  Years  of  Studies  in 
Education  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
published  by  OISEAJT. 

The  centenary  celebration  will  also 
feature  archival  displays  showcasing  a 
remarkable  100-year  heritage  and  a 
lecture  series,  which  continues 
throughout  2007. 

Beloved  teachers  from  years  gone 
by  will  be  celebrated  at  U of  T’s  June 
convocation  and  students  are  being 
asked  to  submit  the  names  of  the 
teachers  who  had  the  biggest  impact 
on  them  while  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school.  An  oral  history  project, 
is  currently  underway  with  92-year- 
old  alumnus  Roy  Oglesby,  who  grad- 
uated with  a master  of  arts  in  1939,  as 
one  of  the  participants. 

All  of  these  celebrations  will  culmi- 
nate in  a gala  party  at  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  Nov.  17  with 
students,  alumni,  current  and  retired 
staff,  faculty,  donors  and  friends 
invited. 

Visit  www.lOOyears.oise.utoronto. 
ca/lOOyears.php  for  information  on 
these  and  other  celebrations. 


Stories  by  Michah  Rynor 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  STUDENTS., 


OISE  Centre 
Focuses  on 
Inner  City 
Schools 

-Continued  From  Page  1- 
key  concerns  faced  by  the  schools 
such  as  immigration,  security  and 
surveillance,  the  criminalization 
of  youth,  drugs  and  poverty. 

Preparing  teachers  to  work  in 
schools  faced  with  a multiplicity 
of  complex  issues  is  imperative. 
“One  of  the  most  important 
things  is  pre-service  training,” 
said  Jeffrey  Kugler,  executive 
director  of  the  centre  who,  until  a 
year  ago,  was  principal  of 
Toronto’s  Nelson  Mandela  Park 
Public  School.  “Instead  of  focus- 
ing on  what  is  missing  in  these 
financially  and  socially  chal- 
lenged schools,  we  teach  our  stu- 
dents how  to  build  on  the 


strengths  they  will  find  there. 

“It’s  a particularly  challenging 
kind  of  work  and  student  teach- 
ers must  see  it  as  working  for 
social  justice  so  if  you’re  looking 
for  an  easy  teaching  position  this 
isn’t  the  route  to  go.” 

As  head  of  CUS,  Kugler  can 
assist  urban  schools  in  other  ways. 
He  fought  to  create  the  Toronto 
District  School  Board  Model  Inner 
City  School  Project  involving 
Nelson  Mandela  Park  Public 
School  in  Regent  Park,  Firgrove 
Public  School  in  the  Jane-Finch  area 
and  Scarborough’s  Willow  Park 
Public  School  and  now  the  schools’ 
initatives  include  bringing  OISE/UT 
faculty  on  board  for  the  first  Model 
School  Summer  Institute. 

The  centre  is  also  exploring  ways 
it  can  use  research  to  assist  with 
some  key  school  issues  such  as.  stu- 
dent discipline  and  creating  more 
diverse  and  inclusive  curricula. 

Isabelle  Kim,  a fourth-year 
OISE/UT  PhD  student,  said  CUS 
opened  up  new  research  interests 
that  she  wouldn’t  have  been  able 
to  explore,  “without  the  intellec- 
tual opportunities  and  the 
resources  available.” 


OISE  professor  Jim  Slotta  demonstrates  the  high-tech  capabilities  of  the  Knowledge  Innovation  & 
Technology  Lab  (KITL). 


Professor  Kathleen  Gallagher  surveys  her  larger  classroom,  the 
city  itself. 
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was  always  a great  enthusiasm 
for  it.” 

Conceived  in  2003  during 
U of  T’s  academic  planning 
process,  the  program  offers  “a 
new,  high-quality  option  to 
students,”  said  Professor  Jane 
Gaskell,  dean  of  OISE,  “which  will 
energize  the  study  of  education 
throughout  the  campus.” 

CTEP  was  developed  with  the 
assistance  of  Mira  Ghambir,  an 
OISE  doctoral  student.  It  is 
unique  when  compared  with 
other  concurrent  programs  in  the 
province  because  it  begins  with 
the  study  of  education  in  the  very 
first  year;  other  Ontario  schools 
offer  such  studies  in  the  second 
and  third  years  or  later. 

Another  unique  aspect  of  CTEP 
is  that  students  must  take  part  in 
120  days  of  fieldwork  starting  in 
the  first  year  — usually  in  schools 
where  they  can  study  the  social, 


physical  and  cognitive  develop- 
ment of  children  in  actual  class- 
rooms. Such  off-campus  experi- 
ence is  an  important  part  of  the 
university’s  focus  on  enhancing 
the  student  experience  by  getting 
them  out  of  traditional  class- 
rooms and  into  professional  envi- 
ronments, Gagne  said. 

She  also  anticipates  that  the  stu- 
dents will  be  challenged  through- 
out their  undergraduate  career  to 
consider  links  between  their  two 
degrees  and  will  benefit  from 
having  the  opportunities  to  get  to 
know  students  from  various 
disciplines  across  the  university 
who  are  studying  education. 

“And  the  frequent  contact  with 
school-aged  learners  and  teachers 
and  CTEP’s  commitment  to  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  diversity  and 
social  justice  will  help  our  stu- 
dents become  confident  and 
capable  teachers  committed  to 
engaging  all  learners.” 


OISE  Lab  Offers  Opportunities 
for  Collaboration 


IMAGINE  A LEARNING  SPACE  CIASSROOM  SO  CUTTING 
edge  that  instructors  are  only  just  beginning  to  tap 
into  its  capabilities. 

The  Knowledge  Innovation  & Technology  Lab 
(KITL),  situated  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  (OISE),  features  an  array  of  the  latest  tools  in 
electronic,  long  distance  communication.  There’s 
Marratech,  a web-based  collaboration  tool  designed  to 
provide  full  featured  support  for  online  meetings; 
ePresence,  a content  capturing,  archiving  and 
webcasting  system;  and 
the  Polyvision  Thunder 
system,  a collaboration 
tool  designed  to  allow 
people  locally  to  learn 
together  with  others 
in  other  cities  and 
countries. 

KITL  allows  re- 
searchers and  students 
to  collaborate  with  a 
global  network  of  schol- 
ars and  educational 
researchers  to  build,  test 
and  implement  improve- 
ments for  education, 
with  space  being  creat- 
ed to  offer  researchers  at 
OISE/UT  cutting-edge 
technology,  explained 
Professor  Jim  Slotta  of 
the  Department  of  Curriculum,  Teaching  and  Learning. 

“As  one  who  researches  the  role  of  technology  in 
learning,  I volunteered  to  put  the  system  to  the  test 
knowing  that  resources  such  as  this  must  be  used  and 
studied  in  order  to  capture  their  full  potential,”  he  said. 
“I  immediately  recognized  the  KITL  as  an  awesome 
tool  for  group  meetings.” 

The  lab  can,  for  example,  project  Powerpoint  pre- 
sentations through  the  main  screen  to  remote  groups, 
with  people  projecting  their  laptop  screens  on  Thunder 
pages  while  swapping  control  of  the  electronic  pens 
and  annotating  other  people’s  images.  People  at  either 
end  can  scan  documents  and  project  them,  patching 
through  phone  connections  and  adding  NetMeeting 
connections  as  well. 

Imagine  someone  in  another  country  writing 


freehand  on  your  computer  screen  while  numerous 
people  watch.  The  old  chalk  blackboard  will  never 
look  the  same  again. 

In  short,  he  says,  “It’s  one  of  the  coolest  high-tech 
spaces  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

And  if  that  isn’t  sci-fi  enough  for  you,  this  “smart 
room”  as  Slotta  refers  to  it  will  get  even  smarter  as  the 
years  go  by,  offering  a much  richer  future  for  the 
teacher  as  facilitator  in  a highly  interactive  and 
well-wired  learning  lab. 

“I’m  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  imagining  how 
all  of  this  can  become  a 
state-of-the-art  learning 
experience  for  students 
and  instructors,”  he 
noted.  “We’ll  be  hooking 
up  the  KITL  with  class- 
rooms in  Hong  Kong 
later  this  year,  with  stu- 
dents looking  into  each 
other’s  worlds.” 

For  Vanessa  Peters,  a 
second-year  student 
taking  the  curriculum 
studies  and  teacher 
development  course,  the 
learning  space  offers  a 
once  -in- a -life  time 
opportunity. 

“As  a grad  student  these 
types  of  facilities  change  the  way  we’re  learning  and 
in  terms  of  our  research  it’s  an  unlimited  opportuni- 
ty to  find  out  how  we  can  use  some  of  these  techno- 
logical advances  for  pedagogical  purposes,”  she  said. 

These  technologies  are  changing  the  way  we  think 
about  learning,  research  and  indeed  our  world, 
maintains  Professor  Normand  Labrie,  associate  dean 
(research  and  graduate  studies)  at  OISE. 

“Students  are  much  more  than  recipients  of  infor- 
mation,” he  said.  “Technology  has  the  opportunity  to 
place  the  learner  in  the  driver’s  seat  and  the  future:  of 
education  is  depending  on  understanding  what  road 
these  students  travel  and  how  they  get  there." 

Professors  from  other  faculties  can  also  obtain 
access  to  KITL.  Contact  Professor  Slotta  at 
jslotta@oise.utoronto.ca  for  more  informatiom. 


KITL  is  an  interactive  space. 


.AT  ISSUE 
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Dubious  Partnership 

Equity  and  excellence  are  not  equivalent 

By  John  Furedy 


IT  IS  CLEAR  FROM  THE  NOV.  28  ISSUE  OF 
The  Bulletin  that  the  university  admin- 
istration is  not  only  proud  of  putting 
the  university  “at  the  vanguard  of 
North  American  post-secondary  institu- 
tions for  the  breadth  and  scope  of  its 
equity  policies”  but  is  now  excited  about 
being  “poised  to  take  its  commitment  to 
equity  practices  significantly  further  through 
an  emphasis  on  excellence”  (Linking 
Equity  Excellence). 

News  of  this  latest  expansion  of  adminis- 
trative commitment  to  equity  led  me  to 
recall  the  1980s  when  the  equity  move- 
ment was  in  its  infancy  at  this  university, 
with  the  creation  of  one  or  two  equity 
offices.  The  stated  mission  of  these  offices 
was  to  look  after  matters  that  the  adminis- 
tration decided  could  no  longer  be  done  by 
the  ombudsperson’s  office.  That  office  dealt 
with  injustices  against  individual  members 
of  the  academic  community  (independently 
of  their  race,  ethnicity,  etc.). 

If  the  aim  since  the  80s  has  been  to  develop 
the  emphasis  on  equity  at  this  university 
from  these  small  beginnings,  then  it  has 
indeed  succeeded,  judging  by  the  current 
number  of  equity  offices  and  officers.  As  I 
am  no  longer  a member  of  Academic  Board, 
1 do  not  know  the  approximate  annual 
budget  for  these  offices  and  officers  but 
would  guess  that  they  significantly  exceed 
the  $3.5  million  per  annum  estimate  that  I 
obtained  about  five  years  ago,  which  itself 
exceeded  the  $1  million  estimate  that  I 
obtained  about  10  years  ago  for  expansion 
of  the  “breadth  and  scope  of  its  equity  policies.” 
A continuing  source  of  logical  embarrass- 
ment for  the  administration’s  equity  efforts 
has  been  the  discrepancy  between  two 
goals.  One  goal  is  the  maximizing  of  academic 
merit  to  achieve  excellence;  the  other  is  the 


maximizing  of  so-called  equity  and  diversi- 
ty. The  former  goal  requires  that  only  aca- 
demic merit  count  in  competitions  such  as 
tenure-stream  faculty  appointments,  while 
the  latter  (social-engineering)  goal  requires 
that  other  non-  merit-associated  factors  based 
on  membership  in  a designated  group 
(e.g.,  race)  be  taken  into  account.  Academic 
competitions  that  take  equity 
goals  into  account  for  schol- 
arship, research  grants 
and  tenure-stream 
positions  are  biased 
either  in  favour  or 
against  individu- 
als as  a func- 
tion of  their 
membership. 

When  U of  T 
administra- 
tors speak  of 
“balancing” 
excellence  and 
equity,  they 
implicitly 
acknowledge  the 
conflict  between 
the  goals  of  excel- 
lence (or  merit)  and 
equity  (or  affirmative 
action),  since  only  conflicting 
goals  need  balancing.  The 
administration  has  recently  dropped  the 
concept  of  “balance”  and  has  shifted  to 
the  position  that  excellence  and  equity  are 
equivalent.  Asserting  equivalence  may  work 
as  a slogan  to  eliminate  the  perceived  con- 
flict between  these  two  goals,  but  if  the 
assumption  is  treated  as  open  to  empirical 
test,  then  this  rhetoric  is  called  into  ques- 
tion. Research  funded  by  two  non-govern- 
mental agencies,  the  Donner  Canadian 


Foundation  and  the  Horowitz  Foundation, 
has  provided  two  tests  of  the  equivalence 
assumption. 

The  research  (summarized  in  the  second 
section  of  www.psych.  utoronto.ca/ 
-furedy/equity.  htm)  examines  the  impact 
of  such  factors  as  time  and  university  status 
on  the  phraseology  of  tenure-  stream 
advertisements.  The  method  used 
is  “judgmental  content 
analysis”  of  each  adver- 
tisement for  its 
emphasis  on  merit 
and  on  equity. 
The  trained 
raters  use 
seven-point 
scales  and 
work  with 
advertise- 
ments from 
which  infor- 
mation rele- 
vant to  the 
factors  being 
studied  has 
been  removed.  If 
the  equivalence 
assumption  is  true, 
then  one  deduction  is 
that  the  examined  factors 
should  yield  the  same  pattern  of 
results  for  merit  and  equity.  So,  for 
example,  if  higher  status  universities 
place  greater  emphasis  on  merit  than 
low-status  ones,  the  same  pattern  should 
emerge  for  their  emphasis  on  equity. 
This  research  negates  theequivalence 
assumption. 

The  other  deduction  that  follows  from  the 
equivalence  assumption  is  that  the  ratings 
of  merit  and  equity  should  be  perfectly 


correlated.  If  a particular  ad  got  a rating  of 
one  (strongest  emphasis)  on  merit,  it 
should  also  get  a rating  of  one  on  equity. 

If  this  holds  for  all  ads,  then  the  merit- 
equity  correlation  would  be  perfect  or 
1.0.  However,  all  measurement  involves 
random  error,  and  in  social  science 
studies  of  this  sort  that  error  can  be 
significant.  Still,  the  extent  of  random 
error  can  be  calculated  by  determining 
the  inter-rater  reliability  or  correlation 
among  raters.  In  this  case,  a perfect 
correlation  would  require  that  for  all 
ads,  if  an  ad  is  given  a merit  or  equity 
rating  of  one  by  one  rater,  it  should  be  _ 
given  the  same  rating  by  another.  Taking  g 
such  measurement  error  into  account,  ^ 
then,  the  equivalence  assumption  £ 
requires  that  the  merit-equity  correla-  3! 
tions  be  not  significantly  different  from 
the  inter-rater  correlations. 

In  fact,  the  merit-equity  ratings  correla- 
tions range  from  zero  to  0.35,  whereas 
the  inter-rater  correlations  range 
between  0.80  to  0.95  (these  reliabilities 
are  very  high  by  the  standards  of  social 
science  research). 

So  unless  the  equivalence  assumption 
is  merely  a slogan  to  be  advanced 
through  power  rather  than  truth, 

I suggest  that  our  administration  aban- 
don the  idea  of  “talking  about  equity, 
diversity  and  excellence  all  at  the  same 
time”  and  instead  return  to  the  fair 
merit-only-based  judgments  in  the 
competitions  that  it  holds  for  both  its 
faculty  and  students. 

John  Furedy  is  an  emeritus  professor  of 
psychology  and  a member  of  the  Society 
for  Academic  Freedom. 
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LETTERS 


WHO’S  WHO  IN 
QUEBEC? 

I read  with  interest  Paul 
Groarke’s  commentary  on 
Quebec  nationhood  (Quebec 
Nationhood,  Nov.  28).  He  asks, 


“How  can  anyone  ask  whether 
this  nation  should  be  recognized?” 
Since  he  is  in  agreement  — as  I 
am  not  — with  Quebec  as  .a 
nation,  I wonder  if  he  can 
explain  what  the  criteria  are  for 
inclusion  in  this  category.  I was 
born  and  raised  in  Montreal  with 
a francophone  “pure  laine” 
mother  and  an  Irish-Canadian 
father.  I am  schooled  and  fluent 
in  both  languages.  My  mixed 
cultural  background  is  very 
common  in  Quebec.  I hope 
Mr.  Groarke  can  enlighten  the 
“non-pure  laines”  on  the  who’s 
who  in  Quebec. 

Susan  Wray 

Division  of  University  Advancement 


LETTERS  DEADLINES 

January  12  for  January  23 
January  15  for  February  6 
February  9 for  February  20 
February  23  for  March  6 

We’d  love  to  hear  from  you.  Just 
remember  that  letters  are  edited 
for  style  and  sometimes  for  clarity 
Please  limit  the  number  of  words 
to  500  and  send  them  to  Ailsa 
Ferguson,  associate  editor,  fax: 
416-978-7430;  e-mail, 
ailsa . ferguson@utoronto . ca . 


BELLYDANCE 

bun.  Fitness  & Femininity 

• Ongoing  weekly  classes  with  excellent  teachers 

* All  levels  - Beginners  welcome! 

• Director,  Roula  Said  w/  20  years  of  experience. 

* Pay  No  G.S.T.  with  this  ad!  m Dec.  m.  2006) 

Lrrf 

Pt  LAI  LA 

Xi"gDtrx'  St"‘hT  416-203-1992*  . 

wwic.omlaila.com 

Reach  a circulation  of  14,500  on 
3 campuses  and  10  teaching  hospitals. 
Place  your 

DISPLAY 

advertisements  in  The  Bulletin 
For  details  and  deadlines, 
please  call  416-978-2106 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 


utp 

A DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS  INCORPORATED 


Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our 
clientele  the  speed,  reliability  and  choices  needed  in 
today  's  digital  world. 


PRINTING  MADE 
SIMPLE! 

UTP  PRINT  is  pleased  to  announce  UTP  PRINT 
ONLINE,  our  web-based  print  centre  that  enables 
you  to  quickly  and  easily  submit,  proof  and  order 
print  jobs  right  from  your  desktop.  With  our  ONLINE 
system,  you  can  easily: 

• Submit  and  proof  your  printing  jobs  online 

• Select  and  customize  jobs  from  our  online 
catalogs  including  Business  Cards 

• Receive  job  costs  and  job  status  instantly 

For  more  information  on  the  benefits  of  using  our  online  print  centre, 
or  to  arrange  a demonstration  for  your  faculty,  department  or  office, 
please  contact; 

info@utpprint.com  or  phone  4 16.640.5333  X6200 

DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOLUTIONS 

CREA T E ► P R IN  1 > D E U VER 


416.640.5333  www.utpprint.com 


245  COLLEGE  STREET  ► 100  ST.  GEORGE  STREET,  ROOM  516  ► 5201  DUFFERIN  STREET 
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■ Physics 

■ Chemistry 

■ Math 

Tutoring 

H Flexible  schedule 
^ No  long-term  commitment 

■ Experienced,  mature  university 
teachers 

■ Bathurst  & Eglinton 

■ Accessible  by  TTC 

Your  persona!  tutor  is  just  a 
phone  call  away! 

416-781-4754 

www.shoorecentre.com 


Shoore  Centra  for  Learning 


Safaris#,  tlanuar#  2001 

Activities:  Cross-Country  Skiing  (bring  your  own  skis)  & Skating  (if 
weather  permits)  Winter  Baseball  or  Volleyball  Musical 
Entertainment 

Meals:  Lunch  upon  arrival  Supper  in  late  afternoon 

TRANSPORT:  Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  10:30  a.m.  Expected  depar- 
ture from  the  Farm  7:00  p.m. 

Advance  Ticket  Sales:  Including,  Thursday,  January  18th:  Cost  per 
person:  $25.00  with  bus; 

$20.00  without. 

Purchase  tickets  early  to  avoid  disappointment! 

Tickets  after  Thursday,  January  18th:  Cost  per  person:  $30.00  with 
bus;  $25.00  without. 

Tickets  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Dec.  12th 

Members  may  sponsor  up  to  two  guests  (exceptions  to  be  approved 
by  the  Farm  Committee).  Pets  are  not 
permitted  at  the  Farm.  Families  and  children  welcome. 
Children's  rates  available. 

This  event  is  organized  and  run  by  volunteers  of  the  Hart  House 
Farm  Committee. 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.utoronto.ca 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 1 0 minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
E-mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  website 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  41 6-466-5299 

Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences. Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays,  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking, 
exercise  room,  saunas,  whirlpool,  meeting 
rooms.  416-960-6249;  info@toronto 
furnishedsuites.com  or  www.toronto 
furnishedsuites.com 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a detached 
bungalow.  Walking  distance  to  subway, 
20-minute  ride  to  St.  George  campus  and 
teaching  hospitals.  Call  41 6-239-01 1 5,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units  located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive-class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Short  or  long  term.  From 
$1, 695/month  includes  utilities,  mainte- 
nance and  cable.  Call  905-669-2271. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  security. 
Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished.  Personal 
attention  to  your  needs.  416-920-1473. 
www.celebritycondoservices.com 

Annex.  One-bedroom,  renovated,  private 
entrance,  suit  one,  quiet  non-smoker,  no 
pets.  Clothes  washer,  high  ceilings,  hard- 
wood floors,  1 0-minute  walk  to  U of  T,  per- 
mit parking.  Available;  references.  $915 
inclusive.  416-923-9696.  Leave  clear 
message,  lease. 

Eglinton  West  subway.  Short/long  term 
in  safe  quiet  neighbourhood.  Cozy  1 -bed- 
room  basement  retreat.  Cheerful,  clean, 


nicely  furnished  and  equipped.  Short  subway 
ride  to  U of  T.  Shopping  and  restaurants  in 
walking  distance.  Non-smoker.  No  pets. 
$825/month  including  heat,  hydro,  cable, 
wireless  Internet.  Laundry  and  parking 
negotiable.  Telephone  not  included.  416- 
785-3482  or  nanskifun@hotmail.com 

Fabulous  fully  furnished  detached 
Annex  home  available  for  short-term 
rental  from  January  to  June.  Located  on 
Albany  and  a short  walk  to  the  campus 
and  subway,  this  house  features  3 bed- 
rooms, den,  TV  room,  living  room  with  fire- 
place, separate  dining  room,  large  eat-in 
kitchen.  Call  Heather  Osolen,  Freeman  Real 
Estate,  41 6-841  -4487,  for  details. 

Avenue  Road  and  Eglinton.  Large  3- 
bedroom,  lower  duplex,  2 baths,  separate 
dining  room,  5 appliances,  fireplace, 
leaded  windows,  hardwood  floors, 
garden,  parking,  laundry.  416-449-4081. 
brendathai@yahoo.com 

Chic,  sleekly  furnished  two-bedroom. 
Luxury  high-rise  overlooking  U of  T cam- 
pus. Available  March  17  to  April  28,  on  a 
weekly  ($650)  or  monthly  ($2,500  ) basis. 
Wide  balcony  and  floor-to-ceiling  windows 
looking  south  over  Toronto  skyline  from 
1 5th  floor.  Stainless  steel  appliances,  new 
fitness  room,  parking.  Doormen  24  hours. 
Non-smoking  and  no  pets.  Steps  to  St. 
George  subway,  block  to  U of  T,  Yorkville 
shopping,  ROM  — and  more!  dianne. 
rinehart@sympatico.ca 

Large  downtown  Victorian  3-room,  2- 
storey  apartment.  Queen  & Ossington  for 
bedroom  sublet  March  to  May  2007. 
Recently  renovated.  Hardwood  floors. 
Garden.  Free  Internet,  local  telephone,  4 
appliances,  washer/dryer.  Next  to  public 
transportation,  groceries.  $1,200  nego- 
tiable. Call  647-889-8471. 

Renting  our  beautiful  Riverdale 

home  for  the  months  of  April  and  May 
2007;  large,  comfortable  with  remarkable 
park-like  backyard.  Prof.  C.  Pascal,  416- 
463-0690  for  more  information. 

Bloor  West  Village.  3-bedroom  house  to 
sublet  from  Jan.  1 to  May  31, 2007. 2 min- 
utes from  Bloor  Street  and  subway.  Quiet 
family  neighbourhood.  Great  restaurants 
and  shops.  Near  High  Park.  $2, 500/month 
plus  utilities.  Call  Ian  at  416-591-1035 

Available  immediately.  Newly  reno- 
vated, bright  and  spacious  2-bedroom 
basement  apartment.  Located  on  a quiet 
street  across  from  park,  15-minute  walk 
from  U of  T,  close  to  Bloor  subway  and 
Harbord  bus  route.  For  further  information 
call  Isabel  at  416-231-1762  or  cell  416- 
567-6099. 

Annex.  20-minute  walk  to  U of  T. 
Spacious  one-bedroom  apartment  with 
sunroom.  Main  floor.  Private  entrance. 
Clean,  quiet,  mature  non-smokers.  No  pets. 
Near  subway.  Available  Jan.  1,  2007. 


$850/month  inclusive.  References 
required.  416-537-7501. 

Annex.  Furnished,  Russell  Street,  1 bed- 
room, complete  kitchen,  cable,  wireless 
Internet,  high  ceilings,  deck  and  laundry. 
$1,500  inclusive,  pictures  online  at 
www.lorusso.ca 

College  & Spadina.  Large  furnished  2- 
bedroom  from  $1,350  including  utilities, 
cable  TV  & telephone.  Furnished  rooms 
with  shared  facilities  from  $370  including 
utilities.  Call  Cristina  at  416-925-8570  & 
visit  www.cez.com/toronto.html 

Annex.  Bloor/Spadina.  Madison  Avenue 

3-  and  4-bedroom  newly  renovated  condo 
style  apartments.  1,560  and  1,690  sq.  ft.  2 
full  size  bathrooms  each.  Locker  rooms, 
fireplace,  dishwasher,  air  conditioning, 
laundry,  decks,  parking.  $2,290  + utilities. 
416-924-4460. 

Furnished  1 bedroom  apartment 
available  Jan  12.  Bright  basement  with 
new  windows  in  every  room.  Brand  new 
bathroom.  Fridge,  stove,  carpeting  and 
upholstery  all  new.  Near  Dupont  & Avenue 
Road.  20  minute  walk  to  U of  T.  $950  per 
month  including  utilities.  Laundry,  parking, 
patio.  Overlooks  garden.  Residential 
neighbourhood  near  park,  TTC  and  stores. 
Contact  Joan  Murray  416-961-0370  or 
joan.harman.murray@sympatico.ca 

Dundas  & Bathurst.  Two-bedroom 
house  with  garage.  Five  appliances  and 
central  air.  Immediate  occupancy.  $1,500  + 
utilities.  Call  Leo  at  416-533-6606. 

Bright  furnished  apartment.  Well- 
furnished  one-bedroom  on  third  floor  of 
Victorian  home  a short  walk  from  campus. 
Located  on  Brunswick  Avenue  north  of 
Bloor  Street.  Shared  entrance  to  the  house. 
For  one  person  only,  non-smoker,  quiet. 
No  pets.  $1,000  per  month  includes 
utilities.  Available  soon.  416-920-3753  or 
peterpaulmancini@yahoo.ca. 

Guesthouse 


$27/$34/$44  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic  couple. 
www.BAndNoB.com  or  5201@rogers.com 

Guesthouse.  5-minute  walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Furnished  house  to  share. 
Kitchen/dishwasher,  laundry,  deck.  Air-con- 
ditioned, cable  TV,  coffee,  tea.  Singles  from 
$55/day,  $250/week,  $800/month.  Private 
bath  from  $85/day,  $300/week, 

$1, 000/month.  Three  night  minimum  stay. 
Extra  person  $15.  Tel:  416-588-0560. 
E-mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com; 
web  annexguesthouse.com 


UofT  staff  & faculty 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 

HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT 

United  Foot  Clinic 

FROM  CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 
ORTHOTIC  FOOTWEAR: 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotic  footwear 

1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705 

are  100%  covered  by  most  extended  health  plans 

(Don  Mills/York  Mills) 

SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nail  care 

Tel  416-441-9742 

To  arrange  your  consultation  and  foot  analysis,  call  us  at  416-441-9742 
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Overseas 


Languedoc/Aude.  Charming,  fully 
equipped  village  house,  sleeps  4+.  25  km 
to  Carcassone,  30  km  to  Narbonne  Plage. 
Rate  dependant  upon  length  of  stay.  2- 
week  minimum.  donald.curries@ 
wanadoo.fr  or  website  currieswine.com 

Budapest,  Hungary.  Furnished  two-bed- 
room flat,  sleeps  8,  for  weekly  vacation 
rental.  See  www.stayinbudapest.com  or 
call  Jules  Bloch  at  416-469-0367. 

Lake  Como,  Italy.  A perfect  location  for 
year  round  vacations.  Gemma  Holiday 
Rentals  specializes  in  high  quality  property 
rentals  along  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake 
Como.  View  all  rentals  at  www.gemma 
holidayrentals.co.uk;  e-mail  info@gemma 
holidayrentals.co.uk 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available  from 
November  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580  or 
b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
geocities.com/bsavan 

House  for  Sale 


Near  UTSC.  Charming  older  home,  5- 
minute  walk  from  UTSC.  Quiet  street  in 
mature  neighbourhood.  Gorgeous  kitchen 
with  amazing  Aga  stove,  overlooks  treed 
lot  (50  x 218  ft.).  Formal  living  room  with 
fireplace;  separate  dining  room.  3 bed- 
rooms. Newly  renovated  main  bath  with 
Jacuzzi.  Mostly  hardwood.  Recreation  room 
with  fireplace  in  basement.  In-ground  pool. 
TTC,  GO,  401,  neighbourhood  shops.  MLS- 
E1 029628.  MaryJane  Paris  Viejo,  Re/Max 
Realtron  Realty,  41 6-289-3333. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist,  14  Prince  Arthur,  Bloor  and 
Avenue  Rd.  416-944-3799. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual,  couple,  marital 
therapy.  Depression,  anxiety,  loss,  stress, 
work,  family,  relationship,  self-esteem 
problems;  sexual  orientation  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply.  180 
Bloor  St.  W„  ste.  806.  41 6-961  -8962. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship 
concerns.  U of  T health  plan  covers  cost. 
Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  St.  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  healthcare 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
dr.neil.pilkington@rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 
(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U ofT  benefits.  Yonge/Bloor. 
Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call  416-413-1098; 
e-mail  for  information  package,  eks@ 
passport.ca 


Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  St. 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-570-2957. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  healthcare  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation, 
disability.  Covered  by  extended  health 
plans.  455  Spadina  (at  College),  #21 1 . 41 6- 
568-1100  or  cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  services. 
Direct  insurance  billing  available  for 
U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W .,  suite  1 1 00. 
416-929-6958.  www.PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 033  Bay  St.,  ste. 
204,  tel:  41 6-962-6671. 

Rosemary  Hazelton  Ph.D.,  Dipl., 
TCPP.  Psychotherapy  for  adults,  couples, 
children  and  adolescents.  Relationship  and 
self-esteem  difficulties;  symptoms  of 
anxiety  and  depression;  effects  of  abuse, 
trauma,  separation  and  loss.  Telephone 
416-486-5528  (Yonge  8.  Summerhill). 
rhhazelton@rogers.com 

THE  STRESS  REDUCTION  CENTRE  pres- 
ents: Mindfulness-Based  Stress  Reduction 
(MBSR)  8-week  program,  at  BLOOR  AND 
ST.  GEORGE.  Starting  Feb.  2,  2007,  at  the 
HOLIDAY  INN,  280  Bloor  St.W.,  from  4 p.m. 
to  6 p.m.  Please  call  41 6-988-4234. 


Are  you  thinking  about  making 
some  positive  lifestyle  changes?  Whole 
self-fitness  offers  on-site  personal  training 
and  lifestyle  coaching.  Contact  Leehe  Lev 
at  416-924-3145  or  read  more  at 
www.wholeself.ca 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICES  (stress, 
anxiety,  depression)  near  U of  T 
Scarborough.  Covered  under  U of  T 
healthcare  benefits.  Dr.  Eva  Szekely,  C. 
Psych.  416-904-5192  and  Billy  Mangos, 
M.A.C.  Psych.  Assoc.  41 6-91 3-4629. 

Linda  Attoe,  M.A.,  offers  psychother- 
apy and  counselling,  professional  support 
for  adults,  children,  couples  and  families. 
Located  nearby  at  204  St.  George  St. 
Telephone:  647-388-9479.  Services  are  cov- 
ered by  most  extended  healthcare  plans. 


MISCELLANY 


Rhona’s  Hair  Studio.  Don't  have  time 
for  your  hair?  I do!  Offering  braids, 
weaves,  perms  and  hair  treatments!  All 
hair  types  welcome.  No  long  waiting. 
Professional  service  offered.  Reasonable 
rates.  Call  me  at  416-357-2608. 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  professional 
services.  In  business  since  1983.  RCMP 
security  clearance.  Call  Kathy,  416-431- 
7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@rogers.com 

Transcription  and  typing  services. 

Taped  lectures  and  other  audio  sessions 
transcribed  to  word  documents  by  excel- 
lent typists  with  great  editing  skills.  See 
details  on  our  website  under  Business 
Services:  www.DHARTSpme.com  Tel:  905- 
290-0144. 

On-campus  Notary  Services.  School, 
college  and  university  admission  papers, 
transcripts,  diplomas,  passport  applica- 
tions, sworn  affidavits,  statutory  declara- 
tion, witness  signature,  etc.  Unit  502,  229 
College  Street.  Special  discount  for  U of  T 
students.  Call  647-290-4272. 


A classified  ad  costs  $20  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word 
(maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mail  address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad. 
Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The 
Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Strategic  Communications  Department, 
21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt 
please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call 
(416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


TYiim  Slmmm 

Floral  Arrangements  & Fresh  Cut  Flowers 
In  Kensington  Market 


T|  416.597.6222 
1 60  Baldwin  Street  Unit  9 Toro. 
v/ww.vWifoebfoomm.ca 


% 


VISO  SHIPPING  FREIGHT  INC. 

Worldwide  freight  forwarding 

FOR  QUALITY  SERVICE 
SEE  US  FIRST 

AIR  - OCEAN  • RAIL  • GROUND 
VSr'E  ALSO  MOVE  CARSO  WITHIN  CANADA 
601  INDIAN  QR.,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  M6P-4J1,  CANADA 
email:  postmaster@viso-viseu.com 

web:  www.visoshipping.com 

TEL:  41 6-533-91 27  FAX:  41 6-763-4341 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 


Run  Windows  and  Mac  OS  X 
at  the  same  time. 

Parallels  Desktop  for  Mac  is  the  first  solution 
for  Intei-Macs  that  give  you  the  flexibility 
of  running  Windows  on  a Mac  OS  X 
simultaneously  without  rebooting. 

Special  promotional  offer  includes; 

-MacBook  (MA255LL/A) 

White,  13.3”  TFT,  2.0GHz,  512MB, 
60GB,  Superdrive,  iSight,  Front  row 
and  Apple  remote. 

-Parallels  Desktop  for  Mac 
-Windows  XP  Pro  upgrade  license* 

$1349.00 

“T”  card  required  to  purchase  bundle. 
While  supplies  last. 


TOSHIBA 

Purchase  any  Toshiba  laptop 
from  the  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop  between 
December  15,  2006  & January 
31,  2007  and  be  automatically 
entered  into  a draw  for  a 
FREE  Toshiba  26”  LCD  TV.* 


*No  purchase  necessary.  Call  or  come  into  the 
store  for  details. 

University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffier  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (416)  640-5810  Fax:  (416)  640-5847  computer 
tv  safes@campuscomputershop.com  shoo  | 

MM  Mrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6,  Sat.  10-5,  Sun.  12-5  P ^ 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.campuscomputershop.com 
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Uzbekistan:  Challenges 
of  Independence. 

Friday,  January  12 
Tatiana  Okunskaya,  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Uzbekistan. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca.  European, 
Russian  and  Eurasian  Studies 

A World  in  a Grain  of  Sand: 
Using  a Single  Document  as 
Mirror  to  an  Age. 

Tuesday,  January  1 6 
Prof.  Robert  Johnson,  history.  108N 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies. 
Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca.  European, 
Russian  and  Eurasian  Studies 


Exploring  the  Marine 
Microbial  World  From 
Genomes  to  Biomes. 

Wednesday,  January  1 7 

Prof.  Edward  DeLong,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  116  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

Excavations  at  Kommos, 
Crete:  A Thriving  Minoan 
Settlement  From  the 
Perspective  of  Elite  House  X. 

Wednesday,  January  1 7 
Prof.  Em.  Maria  Shaw,  fine  art.  001 
Emmanuel  College,  75  Queen’s  Park 
Cres.  6:15  p.m.  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  Toronto  Society 

Central  Asian  Migrants  in 
Russia:  The  Soviet  Legacy  and 
Contemporary  Racism. 

Friday,  January  19 

Prof.  Jeff  Sahadeo,  Carleton  University. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca.  European, 
Russian  and  Eurasian  Studies 


Electrolyte  Systems:  From 
Thermodynamics  and 
Transport  Property  Models 
to  the  Simulation  of 
Industrial  Processes. 
Wednesday,  January  24 

Andre  Anderko,  OLI  Systems,  Inc.,  N.J. 
116  Wallberg  Building.  12:30  p.m. 
Chemical  Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 


COLLOQUIA 

Mechanisms  Underlying  the 
Development  of  Executive 
Function  in  Childhood. 

Wednesday,  January  10 

Prof.  Philip  David  Zelazo,  psychology. 
1160  Bahen  Centre  for  Information 
Technology.  3 p.m.  Psychology 

Thinking  About  Evolution. 

Thursday,  January  1 1 

Prof.  Michael  Brenner,  Harvard 
University.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

The  “Indian  Question”  and 
Working  Class  Nationalism 
in  Natal  and  Trinidad. 

Wednesday,  January  1 7 
Jon  Soske,  PhD  candidate;  history  grad- 
uate-faculty series.  2074  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  History 

The  Disciplinary  Context 
of  Warren  McCulloch’s 
Mechanization  of  Mind. 

Wednesday,  January  1 7 
Prof.  Tara  Abraham,  University  of 
Guelph.  323  Old  Victoria  College. 
4 p.m.  History  & Philosophy  of  Science 
& Technology 

Quantum  Optics  With 
Electrical  Circuits. 

Thursday,  January  18 
Prof.  Steven  Girvin,  Yale  University. 
102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Uncanny  Beginnings: 
Hegel  and  Greek  Sculpture. 

Thursday,  January  18 

Prof.  Rebecca  Comay,  philosophy  and 
comparative  literature;  Interference 


series.  250  Claude  Bissell  Building,  140 
St.  George  St.  4:30  p.m.  Fine  Art 


SEMINARS 

Ukraine  and  the  EU:  Where 
Are  We  Along  the 
Integration  Path? 

Wednesday,  January  1 0 

Marko  Bojcun,  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
European  Transformations.  108N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Registration:  webapp.mcis. 
utoronto.ca.  European  Studies  and  Petro 
Jacyk  Program  for  the  Study  of  Ukraine 

A Home,  a Job  and  a Friend? 
Policy,  Place  and  the  Recovery 
Vision  for  Mental  Health. 

Wednesday  January  10 

Jennifer  Poole,  post-doctoral  fellow, 
Ryerson  University;  Prof.  Blake  Poland, 
public  health  sciences,  discussant.  618 
Health  Sciences  Building.  3 to  5 p.m. 
Health  Care,  Technology  & Place 

Oxygen,  the  Janus  Gas: 
Getting  the  Balance  Right 
During  Human  Development. 

Friday,  January  12 

Prof.  Graham  Burton,  University  of 
Cambridge.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
3 p.m.  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

European  Welfare  States: 
Convergence  or  Divergence? 

Tuesday,  January  16 

Heiner  Ganssmann,  Free  University  of 
Berlin.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  3 to  5 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
Joint  Initiative  in  German  &•  European  Studies 

Paradise  Spurned:  Urban 
Planning  and  the  Dilemmas  of 
Yugoslav-Style  Consumerism 
in  Belgrade,  1960-1970. 

Thursday,  January  18 
Prof.  Brigitte  Le  Normand,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies. 
Registration : webapp  .mcis .utoronto . ca. 
European,  Russian  and  Eurasian  Studies 

Literature  Through  the  Lens 
of  Law:  George  & Rue  and 


The  Execution  Poems. 

Thursday,  January  18 

Prof.  George  Elliott  Clarke,  English. 
Bennett  Lecture  Hall,  Flavelle  House,  78 
Queen’s  Park.  6 to  9 p.m.  Law 

Vulnerability,  Dependence  and 
Global  Responsibility. 

Monday,  January  22 
Prof.  Sarah  Miller,  Centre  for  Ethics. 
200  Larkin  Building,  15  Devonshire 
Place.  3 to  5 p.m.  Ethics 

Role  of  Vangl  Proteins  in 
Convergent  Extension  and 
Neural  Tube  Defects. 

Tuesday,  January  23 

Prof.  Philippe  Gros,  McGill  University. 
968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  2 p.m.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 


MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  January  1 1 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  January  15 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  January  1 6 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 

Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  January  1 1 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4: 10  p.m. 

Public  Health  in  Regions  of 
War  and  Political  Conflict. 

Friday,  January  19  and 
Saturday,  January  20 

Through  lectures,  case  studies,  panel 
discussions  and  focus  groups  the  confer- 
ence will  explore  topics  ranging  from 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  and 
accessibility  to  drugs  to  the  role  of  inter- 
national laws,  economic  policies  and 
global  media  in  sustaining  the  public 
health  challenges  in  refugee  camps  and 
settlements  of  the  internally  displaced. 
An  NGO  networking  fair,  photo/art 
exhibitions  and  film  screening  also  on 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121  

Fax:  (416)  597-2968  TRADE -WND 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.com  — — 


Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

Please  give  us  a call!  We  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


New  Year, 

New  Knowledge, 
New  You! 

Need  a jump-start  on  a healthy  new  year? 

Sign  up  for  Mini  Health  School,  offered  by  U of  T's  Faculty  of 
Physical  Education  & Health  starting  February  12, 2007. This 
unique  series  will  explore  some  of  the  latest  fitness  and  nutrition 
research  and  will  also  include  practical,  hands-on  sessions  led  by 
renowned  faculty  members. 


MINI 

HEALTH 

SCHOOL 


Q ; UNIVERSITY^  TORONTO 

; Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Look  for  details  at  www.ac-fpeh.com/minihealth  or 
email  darcy.brioux@utoronto.ca  for  more  information 


Tired  Aching  Legs? 
Get  relief  with 
Compression  Therapy 


0 Help  relieve  tired  legs 
0 Reduce  swelling 
0 Relieve  the  pain  of 
mild  varicose  veins 
0 improve  biood  flow 
0 Revitalize  your  legs 


(professionaC  Famify  ‘Footcare 

JOBST  support  center 

Gradient  compression  stockings  help  the  blood  In  your  veins 
to  flow  in  the  right  direction,  back  toward  your  heart.  This 
helps  manage  and  prevent  the  progression  of  various  vein-related 
diseases.  Even  if  your  veins  and  valves  are  damaged.  This  therapy 
may  help  relieve  the  discomfort  in  your  legs  and  feet. 

DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT ! 
***  Book  Your  Appointment  Online  *** 
www.stepbystepfootcare.ca 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407.  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Orthoties  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered  Under 
UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 
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the  program.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  Information  and 
registration:  www.utihpconference.com. 
U of  T International  Health  Program 


MUSIC 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  January  11 
Gregory  Oh,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  1 8 
John  Kruspe,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  12:10p.m. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 

Tuesday,  January  16 

First-year  singers  perform.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 


Tuesday,  January  23 
Oratorio  ensemble.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 


FILMS 

Our  Motherland. 

Wednesday,  January  1 7 

Vitaly  Mansky,  director.  Screening  fol- 
lowed by  discussion  with  Vitaly  Mansky. 
Innis  College  Town  Hall.  7 to  10  p.m. 
European,  Russian  &>  Eurasian  Studies 


Private  Chronicles: 

A Monologue. 

Thursday,  January  18 
Vitaly  Mansky,  director.  Screening  fol- 
lowed by  discussion  with  Vitaly  Mansky. 
208N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  6 to  9 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp . mcis . u toronto . ca . European, 
Russian  & Eurasian  Studies 


BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OF  T AT  MISSISSAUGA 
Unterspiel. 

January  1 8 to  February  25 
Patrick  Baumuller  & Steverin  Hofmann, 
Catrin  Bolt,  Marlene  Haring,  mono- 
chrom,  Hans  Schabus;  curated  by 
SSamus  Kealy.  Gallery  hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p,m.;  Sunday,  1 to 
5 p.m. 

doris  McCarthy  gallery 
U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Post  Object. 

January  18  to  March  11 

Combining  performance,  video,  installa- 
tion and  sculpture,  the  exhibition  crosses 
geographic,  cultural  and  . esthetic 
boundaries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Sunday,  noon 
to  5 p.m. 


DEADLINES 


Opera  Tea. 

Sunday,  January  21  ■ 

Giusepppe  Verdi,  La  traviata.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  2:30  p.m.  Tickets  $26. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 

Lysistrata. 

Wednesdays  to  Saturdays, 
January  17  to  January  27 

By  Aristophanes;  directed  by  Tabbyjohnson. 
Hart  House  Theatre  production.  Hart 
House  Theatre.  Performances  at  8 p.m.; 
Saturday,  Jan.  27,  8 p.m.  and  2 p.m. 
Tickets  $20,  students  and  seniors  $12. 


EXHIBITIONS 

ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
FACULTY  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, LANDSCAPE 
& DESIGN 
Detours:  Tactical 
Approaches  to 
Urbanization  in  China. 

To  March  10 

Exhibition  focuses  on  projects  by 
Chinese  architects  that  critically  engage 
urban  development  in  China  today. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 


Please  note  that  information  for  the  Events 
listing  must  be  received  at  The  Bulletin 
offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  of  January  23  for  events  taking 
place  Jan.  23  to  Feb.  6:  Tuesday,  January  9. 

Issue  of  February '6  for  events  taking 
place  Feb.  6 to  23:  Tuesday,  January  23. 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  please  contact  Ailsa  Ferguson  at 
416-978-6981;  ailsa.ferguson@utoronto.ca 


COMMITTEES 


Chair,  Department  of 
Historical  Studies,  UTM 

A search  committee  has  been  established 
to  recommend  a chair  of  the 
Department  of  Historical  Studies  at 
U of  T at  Mississauga  effective  July  1. 
Members  are:  Professors  Charles 
Jones,  acting  dean,  UTM;  Elizabeth 
Cowper,  vice-dean  (programs), 

School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Sidney 
Aster,  Tong  Lam,  Sarianna  Metso  and 
Martin  Revermann,  historical  studies, 
UTM;  and  Bernard  Katz,  philosophy, 
UTM;  and  Natasha  Ali,  administrative 
assistant,  historical  studies,  UTM; 
Elaine  Goettler,  librarian,  UTM;  and 
Ayesha  Huda,  undergraduate  student, 
UTM. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and/or  com- 
ments from  interested  members  of 
the  university  community.  These  should 
be  submitted  by  Jan.  16  to  Professor 
Charles  Jones,  acting  dean,  U of  T 
at  Mississauga,  Room  3125,  South 
Building. 

Chair,  Department  of 
Italian  Studies 

A search  committee  has  been  established 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department 
of  Italian  Studies.  Members  are: 
Professors  Pekka  Sinervo,  dean, 

Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (chair); 

David  Klausner,  Vice-dean  (interdisci- 
plinary affairs),  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science;  Mariel  O’Neill-Karch,  French; 
Olga  Pugliese,  Luca  Sbmigii  and 
Rachele  Longo-Lavorato,  Italian  stud- 
ies; and  Michael  Lettieri,  chair,  French, 
German  and  Italian,  UTM;  and  Gloria 
Cernivivo,  administrative  staff,  Italian 
studies;  Grace  Wright,  gradate  student, 
and  Nadia  Ciccone,  undergraduate 
student,  Italian  studies;  and  Vera 
Melnyk,  dean’s  office,  Faculty  of  Arts 
& Science. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and/or  com- 
ments from  interested  members  of  the 
university  community.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Professor  Pekka  Sinervo, 
dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room 
2005,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


Chair,  Department 
of  Mathematical  & 
Computational  Sciences, 
UTM 

A search  committee  has  been 
established  to  recommend  a chair  of 

the  Department  of  Mathematical  & 
Computational  Sciences  at  U of  T at 
Mississauga  effective  July  1.  Members 
are:  Professors  Charles  Jones,  acting 
dean,  UTM  (chair);  Berry  Smith, 
vice-dean  (students),  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Yael  Karshon, 

Scott  Graham  and  Valentin  Blomer, 
mathematical  and  computational 
sciences,  UTM;  and  Patricia  Pliner, 
psychology,  UTM;  and  Alison  Weir, 
mathematical  and  computational  sci- 
ences, UTM;  Sue  McGlashan,  systems 
administrator,  mathematical  and 
computational  sciences,  UTM;  and 
Muzaffar  Mallo  and  Lillian  Angel, 
undergraduate  students,  UTM. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and/or  com- 
ments from  interested  members  of 
the  university  community.  These 
should  be  submitted  by  Jan.  16  to 
Professor  Charles  Jones,  acting  dean, 
U of  T at  Mississauga,  Room  3125, 
South  Building. 

Chair,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  UTM 

A search  committee  has  been  established 
to  recommend  a chair  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  at  U of  T 
at  Mississauga  effective  July  1. 
Members  are:  Professors  Charles 
Jones,  acting  dean,  UTM;  Donald 
Ainslie,  chair,  philosophy,  St.  George  . 
campus;  Gurpreet  Rattan,  Marleen 
Rozemond,  Diana  Raffman  and  Paul 
Franks,  philosophy,  UTM;  and  Ronald 
Beiner,  political  science,  UTM;  and 
Elizabeta  Vaiiatoru,  administrative 
assistant,  philosophy,  UTM;  and 
Manizeh  Khan,  undergraduate 
student,  UTM. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and/or  com- 
ments from  interested  members  of  the 
university  community.  These  should 
be  submitted  by  Jan.  16  to  Professor 
Charles  Jones,  acting  dean,  U of  T 
at  Mississauga,  Room  3125,  South 
Building. 


REVIEW 


Scholary  Publishing, 
University  of  Toronto  Press 
With  the  encouragement  of  the  board  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  Press  and  its 
chief  executive  officer,  John  Yates, 
Professor  Vivek  Goel,  vice-president 
and  provost,  has  commissioned  a 
review  of  scholarly  publishing  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press.  This  is 
seen  as  critical  input  to  the  development 
of  its  operations  and  future  direction. 
The  business  elements  of  scholarly 
publishing  are  not  part  of  this  review 
since  the  UTP  board  has  reviewed 
the.  operations  and  strategies  of  the 
business  units  under  its  purview. 

The  university  wishes  to  examine 
how  well  scholarly  publishing  is  fulfill- 
ing its  mission  to  “publish  the  results  of 
scholarly  research  nationally  and  world- 
wide to  standards  that  maintain  a high 
international  reputation,  thus  advancing 
the  University  of  Toronto’s  role  as 
Canada’s  leading  institution  of  higher 
education  and  enhancing  its  stature.’’ 

An  internal  review  is  a first  step; 
subsequently  a group  of  external 
reviewers  will  be  invited  to  give  their 
appraisal.  Members  are:  Professors  Edith 
Hillan,  vice-provost  (academic)  (chair); 
William  Bowen,  chair,  humanities, 
UTSC;  Paul  Gooch,  president,  Victoria 
University;  Linda  Hutcheon,  English; 
David  Klausner,  vice-dean  (interdisciplinary 
affairs),  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Jens 
Erik  Mai,  Faculty  of  Information  Studies; 
Cheryl  Misak,  acting  vice-president  and 
principal,  UTM;  and  Mayo  Moran,  dean, 
Faculty  of  Law;  and  Tim  McTieman, 
assistant  vice-president  (research);  and 
Carole  Moore,  chief  librarian. 

The  terms  of  reference  for  the  review 
are  posted  on  the  provost’s  office  website. 
More  information  about  the  U of  T 
Press  and  its  scholarly  publishing 
activities  can  be  found  on  its  website: 
www.utppublishing.com/pubstore/. 

The  committee  would  welcome  com- 
ments and  suggestions  from  interested 
persons.  These  should  be  submitted 
before  Feb.  15  to  Rosanne  Lopers- 
Sweetman,  director,  special  projects, 
Room  225,  Simcoe  Hall;  phone, 
416-978-8994,  fax,  416-978-3939; 
e-mail  r.lopers.sweetman@utoronto.ca. 


It's  time  to  get  started 


Someone's  sitting  in  the  shade  today  because  someone 
planted  a tree  a long  time  ago.  “ 

-Warren  Buffett 

Good  advice  for  anyone.  By  working  together  we  can 
understand  your  individual  needs,  and  create  an  investment 
plan  to  help  you  create  a legacy  for  you  and  your  loved 
ones, 

Jeremy  Tabarrok 

investment  Executive 

Tel:  (4 16}  945-4660 
jeremy_tab3rrok@scotiamcieod.com 


% Scotia  McLeod 
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Scatio  Capital  tea..  Master  CiPf. 


Celebrating 
100  Years  of  Studies 
in  Education 

January  - February  2007  Events 


CENTENNIAL  BOOK  LAUNCH 

Inspiring  Education: 

Celebrating  100  Years  of  Studies  in  Education 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 

"This  book  celebrates  and  explores  100  years  of  a great 
institution,  and  the  contributions  that  an 
enormous  number  of  people  have  made  to  its  growth 
and  development."  — Jane  Gaskell.  Dean 


Meet  the  book  contributors  and  join  OISE 
faculty,  staff  and  students  at  the  book  launch, 
Wednesday  January  1 7,  2007  at  4:30  pm 
OISE  Library,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 

Priced  at  $24,  the  Centennial  Book  is  available  at  the  OISE  Library, 

thelOipf  T Spokstore  and  online  'atynww.1  CQyesrs.oiseluteronto.ca. 


CENTENNIAL  LECTURE 

Ontario  institute  for  Studies  in  Education  and  the  Office 
of  Teaching  Advancement  invite  you  to 
Great  Teaching  and  Powerful  Learning: 

The  Role  of  the  Higher  Education  Teacher 

a pane!  discussion  with  the  inaugural  recipients  of 

the  President's  Teaching  Award 

Professor  Ken  Bartlett 

Department  of  History,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Professor  John  Percy 

Department  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Sciences,  UTM 

Professor  Richard  Reznick 

Department  of  Surgery,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  Keren  Rice 

Department  of  Linguistics,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Professor  Caro!  Rolheiser 

Ontario  Institute  foi  Studies  in  Education 


Wednesday  February  7,  2007 
Isabel  Bader  Theatre,  93  Charles  St.  W. 
Reception  6:00  pm  Panel  Discussion  7:00  pm 


CENTENNIAL  ARCHIVAL  DISPLAY 

A series  of  archival  exhibits  showcase  a remarkable 
100  year  history. 


Students  1907-2007  and  Inspiring  Alumni 
OISE  Library,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 


OISE 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

For  more  information  visit  www.100years.oise.utoronto.ca 
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CENTENNIAL  MILESTONE 

Celebrating  1 00  years  of  studies  in  education  at  the  University  of  Toronto 

By  Elizabeth  Smyth 


The  year  2007  marks  100  years  of 
studies  in  education  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Like  the 
other  professional  faculties  that 
form  part  of  the  university,  the  faculty  of 
education  serves  multiple  masters.  As  part  of 
the  university,  faculty  members  have  a great 
deal  of  autonomy  in  their  research  and  teach- 
ing. As  part  of  the  teaching  profession,  they  are 
subject  to  the  authority  of  external  accrediting 
agencies. 

Before  1906,  the  University  of  Toronto  had 
little  to  do  with  either  the  academic  study  of 
education  or  the  certification  of  Ontario’s 
teachers.  While  the  university’s  Senate  had 
approved  the  granting  of  doctor  of  pedagogy 
and  bachelor  of  pedagogy  degrees  by  examina- 
tion in  1894,  the  university  provided  no  cours- 
es in  education  studies  or  teacher  preparation, 
lagging  behind  its  sister  institutions  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Instead,  Ontario’s  elementary 
school  teachers  were  educated  at  government- 
administered  normal  schools,  where  they  learned  to 
teach  to  “the  norm.”  A university  degree  was  deemed 
sufficient  preparation  for  teaching  in  a secondary 
school. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  1906  Royal  Commission  on  the  University  of  Toronto,  a 
professional  school  of  education  and  a model  high  school 
became  part  of  the  campus  — albeit  on  its  margins.  In  1907, 
the  newly  established  Faculty  of  Education  opened  its  doors  to 
215  teacher  candidates.  These  students  were  taught  by  two  full- 
time academic  staff,  two  seconded  staff,  43  part-time  instructors 
and  “critic  teachers”  who  supervised  the  in-school  portion  of  the 
program.  The  faculty  prepared  teachers  for  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  panels.  A university  degree  was  not  required  for 
admission  to  the  elementary  teacher  education  program  whereas  for  the 
secondary  panel  it  was.  Following  the  royal  commission’s  recommenda- 
tion, a model  high  school  was  opened  within  the  faculty  building  in  1910. 

Its  classes  served  as  a site  for  practice  teaching  and  its  teachers  became  cur- 
riculum instructors.  Although  called  the  University  of  Toronto  Schools  (UTS),  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
high  school  for  boys.  The  second  school  that  was  planned  — for  girls  — was  never  built. 

The  new  Faculty  of  Education  developed  a graduate  program  and  changed  the  requirements 
for  the  doctor  of  pedagogy  degree  to  include  coursework,  examinations  and  a dissertation.  The 
dean  annually  reported  the  rising  interest  in  doctoral  studies  but  stressed  the  lack  of  resources 
to  adequately  deliver  the  program.  In  1920,  Dean  William  Pakenham  unsuccessfully  warned 
the  university  that  we  “must  act  immediately  or  American  universities  will  train  the  education 
experts  of  Canada.”  It  was  not  until  the  establishment  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  (OISE)  in  1965  that  this  trend  was  reversed. 

The  experiment  of  educating  both  non-degree  elementary  and  degreed  secondary  school 
teacher  candidates  within  a university  setting  was  short-lived  as  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education  closed  the  Faculty  of  Education  in  1920.  That  same  year,  with  virtually  the  same 
leadership  and  faculty,  in  the  same  building,  it  was  reopened  as  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  (OCE).  OCE  was  to  be  the  only  site  of  secondary  school  teacher  education  in  the 
province  and  the  elementary  teacher  education  program  was  discontinued.  While  it  operated 
within  the  University  of  Toronto,  with  a dean  as  its  chief  operating  officer,  OCE  was  under  the 
combined  direction  of  both  the  minister  of  education  and  the  university  president.  The 
appointment  of  staff,  financial  matters  and  the  curriculum  were  overseen  by  the  ministry  With 
personnel  procedures  that  did  not  follow  university  policies,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
research  and  publication  agenda  oriented  towards  educational  practice,  OCE’s  culture  differed 
dramatically  from  the  rest  of  the  university  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  tensions  arose. 

For  almost  40  years,  OCE  held  a monopoly  on  the  professional  education  of  Ontario’s  sec- 
ondary school  teachers,  engaging  in  graduate  education  and  research  and  responding  to 
changes  in  the  provincial  secondary  school  systems.  In  1934,  the  Department  of  Educational 
Research  was  established,  disseminating  its  research  to  practitioners  through  such  journals  as 
the  in-house  publication  The  School.  OCE  introduced  technical  studies  programs  to  educate 
those  students  (mostly  men)  who  wished  to  move  from  industry  into  teaching  positions  in  the 
province’s  new  composite  and  technical  high  schools  without  acquiring  a university  degree. 

Over  those  decades,  teacher  education  and  graduate  studies  in  education  were  examined  by 
a number  of  provincial  reviews  and  task  forces.  A consensus  was  emerging:  teacher  education 
would  best  happen  in  a university  setting  where  research-informed  practice  would  be  a gov- 
erning principle.  By  the  1960s,  the  Ministry  of  Education  moved  to  divest  itself  of  direct 
involvement  in  teacher  education  and  transferred  that  responsibility  to  the  universities.  To 


reflect  this  change,  OCE  was  renamed 
the  College  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  (CEUT)  and  in 
1972,  became  the  Faculty  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  (FEUT). 

The  creation  of  OISE  in  1965 
dramatically  influenced  the  development 
of  educational  studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  While  OISE  was  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
with  its  own  governance  structure,  it  was 
affiliated  for  degree  granting  purposes. 
OCE’s  departments  of  Educational 
Research  (DER)  and  Graduate  Studies 
combined  with  the  not-for-profit  Ontario 
Curriculum  Institute  (OCI)  to  become  the 
core  of  OISE.  Its  founding  director,  Robert 
Jackson,  a world  renowned  statistician  and 
former  director  of  DER,  recruited  faculty 
internationally  With  generous  funding  to 
support  research  activities,  OISE  rapidly 
became  Canada’s  premier  institute  of  edu- 
cational research.  It  attracted  students  and 
scholars  from  across  the  country  and  around 
the  world. 

By  contrast,  in  the  absence  of  its  own  large  and 
well-funded  graduate  department,  CEUT  began 
striking  alliances  with  other  university  departments, 
such  as  mathematics  and  English,  implementing  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts/master  of  sciences  in  teaching. 
Declining  enrolment  in  the  province’s  school  system 
prompted  a hiring  freeze  at  FEUT  from  1974  to  1989.  The 
University  of  Toronto  Provostial  Review  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  1986-87  enabled  a new  direction  at  FEUT.  In 
addition  to  setting  the  groundwork  for  linkages  with  OISE  and 
the  two  laboratory  schools  — the  Institute  for  Child  Studies  and 
UTS  — it  recommended  resources  for  new  faculty  appointments 
and  a greater  research  focus. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  occurring  in  the  history  of 
studies  in  education  at  the  university  was  the  1996  merger  of  FEUT. 
and  OISE  into  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  (OISE/UT).  After  several  failed  attempts  to  rejoin  initial  teacher  education 
with  graduate  studies  within  the  university,  it  was  under  the  leadership  of  FEUT  dean  Michael 
Fullan'  OISE  director  Angela  Hildyard  and  University  of  Toronto  president  Robert  Prichard  that 
OISE/UT  was  finally  created  on  July  1,  1996. 

As  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto  moves  into  the 
next  century,  faculty  and  staff  celebrate  successes  and  grapple  with  the  challenges  associated  with 
delivering  initial  teacher  education,  continuing  education  and  graduate  education  to  some  10,000 
students  located  across  the  University  of  Toronto’s  campuses,  throughout  the  province,  and,  in  the 
age  of  e-leaming,  around  the  world.  In  the  2007-08  academic  year,  the  institution’s  new  concur- 
rent teacher  education  program  will  be  introduced  and  OISE  will  partner  with  faculties  across  the 
three  campuses  to  initiate  a five-year  program  from  which  students  will  graduate  with  both  a dis- 
cipline-based and  an  education  degree. 

OISE/UT  continues  to  be  a world  leader  in  educational  research.  Its  155  tenured  and 
tenure-stream  faculty  include  the  holders  of  three  endowed  chairs  and  nine  Canada  Research 
Chairs.  In  the  2005-06  academic  year,  the  faculty  amassed  some  $8.1  million  in  research 
funding.  OlSE/UT’s  18  internal  research  centres  and  three  field  centres  focus  their  research 
agendas  on  a variety  of  educational  issues.  For  example,  the  Modem  Language  Centre 
addresses  a broad  spectrum  of  theoretical  and  practical  issues  related  to  second  and  minority 
language  teaching  and  learning.  The  Centre  de  recherches  en  education  franco-ontarienne 
explores  educational  issues  in  the  francophonie  in  Ontario,  Canada  and  around  the  world. 
The  Centre  for  Integrative  Anti-racism  Studies  enhances  research  and  teaching  in  the  areas  of 
equity,  anti-racism  praxis  and  alternative  knowledge(s)  in  education.  The  Centre  for  Women’s 
Studies  in  Education  advances  the  excellence  of  faculty,  researchers  and  graduate  students 
working  in  women’s  studies  through  inter-  and  multidisciplinary  discussion  and  research, 
nurturing  linkages  with  a wider  local  and  international  constituency  of  educators 
concerned  with  women’s  issues. 

OISE/UT  also  employs  a large  staff  of  exemplary  professional  educators  who  work  with 
tenure-stream  faculty  on  teacher  education  to  partner  the  faculty  with  school  districts  and  fur- 
ther the  vision  of  the  1906  royal  commission  — to  link  research  and  practice  for  the 
enhancement  of  professional  teacher  education,  graduate  education  and  the  field  in  general. 

Elizabeth  Smyth  is  a professor  in  OISE’s  departments  of  Curriculum,  Teaching  and  Learning  and 
Sociology  and  Equity  Studies  in  Education. 


